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BRAVE HEART. 


BY H. M. B. 





Brave heart, fight on, 
Phough weary of the heat and toil of striving, 
Thongh wounded sore, though foes about 
thee throng, 
Though flercely overhead the storm be driv- 
ing, 
Let faith still nerve thine arm and keep thee 


strong, 
Brave heart, fight on. 


Brave heart, hope on, 


Though failare seems to mock each true en- 
deavor, 
Though dark and cheerless loom the future 
yeurs, 


What though success thy grasp elude for ever, 
And hope but shines through blinding heart- 
wrung toars, 
brave heart, hope on. 


Krave heart, trust on, 
Phough light by light goes out and leaves thee 


groping, 
Stuy not to mourn besides thy broken reeds, 
Heed not the pain, the trusting and the hop- 
ing 
Day after day thy strength sustains and 


focds— 
rave heart, trust on. 


Brave heart, love on— 
Love all thou canst, the fire the gold 1s prov- 


ing— 
In tranquil homes “beyond the golden 
west,” 
Oueday, brave heart, thy hoping, trusting, 
loving, 
lull bring thee guerdon sweet—peace, joy, 
ond rest ts 
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CHAPTER VIII—(ConrTINURD. ) 


K LOOKED down at the sweet face 

| | glowing with tender sympathy, and 

stooped and kissed her with sudden 
passion. 

‘My little helpmate,’’ he said, his voice 
tremulous with feeling, “above all my 
other troubles bas arisen the thought that, 
in losing everything else that helps to 
inake life worth living, 1 ought to re 
nounce you also,”’ 

“Tryan, Tryan !”’ 

“I ought, Thir, my dear one, | ought! 
Things are even worse with me that 1 
thought they were. I’ve been looking into 
matters a little, and I find that, when all 
is Cleared up, my capital will amount to 
the stupendous sum of $3,000! What sort 
Ofastart cana man make with tbat ina 
new country? I shall have to work stead- 
ily inch by inch, Think of the years it 
Will take me!” 

“And what then?” asked Thir, her 
small figure very erect, her large eyes 
xed steadily upon bis. “And what then, 
Tryau ?” 

He shook his head and smiled down at 
her very tenderly, 

“I Know what that look means,’’ he said; 
“but I ought not to let you do it, Thir—it 
's taking @ mean advantage of you. Who 
or whatam I that you should waste the 
very best and sweetest years of your life 
waiting for me, on the chance of my being 
able one day to make you my wife ?’’ 

“You are the man I love,’ she replied, 
almost breathless with excitement; ‘‘never 
mind what else you are, you are the man 


‘OV6;, and if you’re going to throw me 
v J 

ver, I’d just as soon wake @ finish of it at 
nce, Tryan.”’ 
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drawing ber to him, and soothing ber as 
he would have soothed a child. 

“Tt isn’t that you want to get rid of me, 
is it, Tryan?’’ she asked, raising her 
flushed face presently. 

“If you knew what it has cost me, the 
thought of losing you, you would not ask 
that question, mavourneen,’’ he said sadly; 
and her face drooped upon his shoulder 
again and rested there, while she was won- 
dering, doubting, fearing to say what was 
in ber mind. 

“If I were a rich woman, it would 
smooth things beautifally, wouldn’t it ?”’ 
she said presently, rather nervously. 

“Why, no, dear one; I can’t say that it 
would,” he replied, with a momentary in- 
tonation of amusement in his voice, ‘I 
don’t think I should find it easier to ac- 
cept such a sacrifice as this of youre from 
a rich woman than from a poor one,” 

She grew pale, but said nothing. What 
was there to say in the circumstances? she 
wondered desparingly. Of course his ob- 
stinacy would have to be overcome some- 
how or other in the time to come, but be- 
yond that bare fact she would not look at 
present. 

Perhaps the course of events might help 
her; but, whether they did or not, she was 
absolutely determined not to allow their 
two lives to be spoilt through a ridiculous 
scruple of that kind. ; 

“It isa dear old place,’ she remarked 
presently, with a gesture towards the 
house. “Won’t you take me over it some 
day, Tryan, and talk of those renovations 
you were speaking about ?”’ 

‘Some day—when I have seen your 
aunts and gone through the form of usk- 
ing them for you. Don’t you think they 
will be amazed at my imprudence when 
they learn the truth about my prospects ? 
Perhaps they will be indignant and order 
me out of the house.’’ 

‘“‘No—they will not dream of interfering | 
in the affair,’’ she assured him. ‘‘On such | 
a subject my will would be theirs in any 
case; but, as things are, | believe they will 
be honestly delighted. They will be glad 
to getrid of me at any price, I should 
judge, for I have stirred them up consid- 
erably since I came here.”’ 

“You have made them ten years 
gounger, et any rate,’’ be said smilingly. 

“Oh, I had forgotten, though!’’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘There isone pointon which 
they will be disappointed—they had made 
uptheir minds that you were to marry 
Dora Valland !”’ 

Tryan flushed and looked annoyed. 

“Had they that idea, too? I can’t think 
why. There has never been the faintest 
approach to love-making between us. I’m 
quite sure that Dora herself, and the Kec- 
tor too, would be intensely annoyed if 
they knew of such a rumor.”’ 

Thir made no remark; but there wasa 
very doubtful expression on her face 
which he did not see. 

“At all events, there will be an end of it 
when people know how things are between 
you and me,” he continued; ‘and for that 
reason, if for no other, I will discuss mat 
ters with your aunts atthe earliest mo 
ment possible. I have to go up to London 
for a few days to seethe lawyers. | start 
to-morrow, and shall be back, at the latest, 
in a week; would that be too soon, Thir ?”’ 

“No, dear; whatever will suit you will 
please me,”’ 

“What a submissive little speech,’ be 
said, raising her face and amiling into her 
eyes as if he were not quite satisfied with 
ber anawer—‘‘not abit like one from the 
strong-willed little tyrant that you are! If 
that far-away dream of ours 6ver comes U 
be realized, I wonder bow much of tbat 
submission you will bring witb 
you come out to share Dm 
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“There will be plenty of time to (Sik 
about that between now and then,’ she 
deciared, wish a nervous laugh. ‘We are 
neither of us there yet. Sakes, Tryan, 
there goes seven o’clock |. I had no idea it 
was so late. Howam! to get back over 
the garden wall? The servants will be 
down.”’ 

Tryan reassured her. There wasa foot- 
path through the plantations which 
brought them out by a door in the wall 
some distance beyond the village, yuite 
close to the railway station. He had the 
door key with him; he would let her 
through, and she could stroll quietly along 
the road home, in all probability without 
meeting a soul, 

Little did she dream then in whatcir 
cumstances she would find herself when 
nextshe heard of this near cut from the 
Hall to the railway station. 

To Thirthat week of Tryan’s absence 
seemed the longest of her existence. As 
the days passed, she found herself pos 
sessed by athbousand absurd doubts and 
fears. Something would happen to her 
sweetheart, and she would never see him 
again. 

No—he would return in safety, but so 
crushed by bis week’s struggle among the 
lawyers and money lenders that he would 
finally insist upon her accepting ber free 
dom. 

Or, again, they would only go through 
the ordeal! of publicly announcing their en- 
gagement, to have it broken off again im- 
mediately when he beard of that objec- 
tionable money of hers. 

All sorta of fancies and fears plagued 
her, each one worse than the last, until 
she saw Tryan turn in the gate at Dale 
Cottage on the very evening of his return, 
then, while she and her aunts were still at 
dinner, an overwhelming excitement 
siezed her, and she rushed first at one and 
then at the other, and threatened and 
kissed and scolded and coaxed them antil 
she had succeeded in scaring them nearly 
out of their wits. 

‘He is crushed into the very earth with 
all the worry and trouble he has been go- 
ing through; remember that, dear, and be 
good to him!’ she cried, hugging Miss 
Gunter tightly. ‘‘Kemember that he 
knows nothing about my money, and you 
are not to tell bim; remember that bis life 
for the last five years has been a period of 
sacrifices and disappointments, and don't 
add another to them by receiving him 
coldly! Remember that, if you are dis 
agreeable to him, it will burtime millions 
and millions of times more than if you 
were disagreeableto me. And remember, 
too, Aunt Carry, that! love bim—I love 
bim—I love him with every bit of love 
thatia in me—and that I mean to marry 
him and make his life bappy, no matter 
what happens! So now yo, you darling 
littie women, and be just a8 sweet as 
maple sugar to him, unless you want me 
to shake the lives outof you !’’—and she 
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took the two dazed breathless little gentle. | 


women by the shoulders and forced them 
bodily across the ball, to the scandal of 
Merritt, who bad only just closed the 
drawing room door upon Tryan. 

Then she ran away to the kitchen gar- 
den, and walked upand down the long 
straight path which divided the straw 
berry-ved into halves, at « speed which 
might have suggested that she wan en 
gaged in @ match against time—a perform- 
ance which Merritt and the cook watched 
from the back-kitchen windowin wide 
eyed astonishment, for the maids at Dale 


Cottage were hardly yet reconciled to 
Phir’s eccentricities 

W hen the drawing room door opened t 
adiuit Thir’s aunts, in spite of ail his anx 
eties ‘Iryan could bar Y O6Xpress hin 


au er. 8#©O Boare A ow 


| our litthe Thir is your wife!’’ 
| smiling through her tears. 
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old ladies look, He saw at once that Thir 
had prepared them for his visit, and he 
plunged into the subject at onoe. 

“Bat, if Thir has broken the ground for 
me,’’ he went on, after he had made bis 
actual declaration and they were begin- 
ning to recover from their surprise—‘‘if 
she bas told you the reason of my visit 
this evening—I don’t suppose sbe has told 
you a single thing that might weigh 
against me with you. Hasshe told you 
that I am really as poor as a church-mouse 
—that she will possibly have to wait for 
years until I can make a home for her f"’ 

“No—she has told us nothing,” said 
Miss Gunter. ‘Ten minutes ago we hadn’t 
the faintest suspicion that she—that you, 
in fact—that you cared for each other. And 
really, you know, Mr. Oambray, it is very 
confusing to have news of this sort rush 
down upon one like an express train—es- 
pecially just after dinner, when one's 
brain is not in the most active condition ! 
Tbirza is 80 very impulsive, and she bas 
been here only three months; and—and— 
altogether——”’ 

“Oh, but weare quite delighted about 
it!’ declared Miss Oarry, taking advant- 
age of her sister’s pause for breath. “My 
sister is too astonished just yet to know 
herown feelings; but we shall be very 
giad as soon as we have got over our sur- 
prise, Mr. Cambry. And, as for your wait- 
ing for years—why, that is nonsense! Thir 


But Miss Giunter saw whither Uarry was 
going and stopped her, 

“Leave Thirza and Mr. Uambray to 
make their own arrangements, Carry; 
otherwise weshall mar more than we 
make, Carry is right, Mr. Cambray—we 
are both delighted—de-lighted !” 

‘Thank you, my dear Miss (Giunter!’’ 
murmured Tryan, quite overcome by this 
unexpected cordiality, and pressing ber 
outstretched hand in warmest gratitude, 

‘*Yes,’’ cried Carry, too excited to notice 
thatshe was violating her sister's long- 
established monopoly of every oo :versea- 
tion—‘'we are delighted, both of us! If my 
poor sister Sophia had lived,’’ she went 
on, ber emotion carrying her away under 
the influence of the moment, “I am oer- 
tain she would have given her daughter to 
you with the greatest confidence. Such a 
son #8 you bave been isa bound lo bea 
good busband too !”’ 

“My dear Caroline!’ exclaimed Mins 
Giunter, looking ratber +candalived as tears 
tilled ber sister’s pretty eyes, 

‘“*Yes—I suppose I’m an old fool,’’ said 
Carry, witha tremulous sinile; ‘but this 
event has taken m6 back to my own 
youth again. Tryan Cambray, my dear, | 
should like to kiss you !’’ 

‘My dear Miss Carolive,’”’ cried Tryan, 
strangely moved by the little lady’s un- 
usual emotion and kissing her hands rev- 
erently as he bent his head to receive her 
caress, “if you only knew how proad you 
make me!’ 

“Ab, well, you'll be prouder still when 
she replied, 
‘Come, Mary, 
my dear—let us goand send Thir to this 
impationt young man; | can se6 he is long- 
ing to get rid of us!’’ 

And shé led the way promptly from the 
roum, followed neekiy by ber elder sister, 
who was loo surprised by Caroline’s unex- 
pected assertion to do anything but quietly 
take Lhe seoond place, 





CHAPTERIX, 


S THIK bad anticipated, there came a 
uf, af.er the excitement of the mo 
I ment had passed away, when her 


aunts recalled the old generally -sccepted 
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When Miss (unter alluded to this matter, 
the sisters looked askance at each other. 

“Wemust have been mistaken, | sup 
pose,’ said Miss Carry, trying, as usual, 
to make things comfortable for every body, 
and unwilling to believe that Thir’s bap- 
pinees could be secured only at the price | 
of Dora’s pain. 

“Mistaken ?” echoed Miss Gunter. ‘‘If 
we have been, all I can aay is that se ben 
been a very general mistake, and, what is 
more, Dora berself has done her best to 
bring it about She has persistently en- 
couraged the belief that there was « thor- 
ough understanding between Tryan Cam- 
bray and berse){."’ 

“And Tryap,” queried Miss Carry anx- 
iously, with ber usuai reliance on ber sis- 
ter’s§ discerninent — “has he enoour- 
aged the idea too, Mary ?”’ 

“No,” answered Miss Gunter slowly; 
“now one thinks of it, 1 can’t remember 
tbat be has. Poor Dora must bave been 
mistaken al! along, Carry; she must bave 
misconstrued Tryan’s friendiinesa. Well, 
I'm very sorry for ber; this news of Thir’s 
engagement will be an awful biow to 
ber ”’ 

Mise Oarry sighed. She could feel for 
Dora, for she had a sad littie history of ber 
own locked away in the shadowy biding 
places of ber memory; she knew what 8 
disappointment of this kind meant, and 
she wondered very sorrowfully if Dora too 
would lose ail ber force of character under 
the ordeal, and become such another as 
herself, pliant and yielding, having no 
real interests of her own in life, and only 
finding solace in doing her best to lighten 
the trou wiles of others. 

“You,”’ she said, sighing—‘‘an awful 
biow! I think, Mary, it would be better 
if we took our news to the Kectory first of 
all; we can break it gradually to the poor 
child, and save her the trial of hearing it 
promiscuously from somebody else.”’ 

“Ob, yes—on all grounds our first visit 
should be to the Rectory, 1 think!"’ Miss 
Gunter agreed. 

Immediately after luncheon the next 
day, pleased to have an excuse to leave 
Tryan to be entertained by Thir, the two 
old lacies went to pay their visitto Miss 
Valiand. 

When they reached the Kectory, they 
discovered that Mra. Poplett and ber son 
had been lunching there, and they could 
find no opportunity for their disclosure 
until the afternoon was well advanced. 

W ben they arrived, Dora was listening 
to Sidney Poplett’s conversation in the 
drawing room, and the others were stroll- 
ing round the empty flower beds outside 
the window, as if they found the October 
sunshine thoroughly enjoyable. 

Dora rose withan air of relief at their 
entrance. 


“You have just come in time to save | 
| the Rector’s daughter. 
ber all these years as the model of every- 


Mr. Poplett and me from yawning in each 
other’s faces,’’ she said—a remark which 
brought such a stricken look to Pop’s fair, 
candid face that Miss Caroline set about 
comforting bim at once. 

‘You see,! have not Mrs. Poplett’s 
happy adaptability,’’ continued Dora, 
turning to Miss Gunter, and glancing 
through the open window, where the Keo- 
torand bis guest were pacing round the 
lawn, evidently deeply interested in each 
other’s society. 


“Theological arguments,’’ she contin- 
ued, “arrangements for heating the 
ebhureh, or the latest piece of barrack 


gossip—it is all one to her; while!I am 
utterly at a loss as soon as Mr. Poplett be 
gins bis mess-tabie talk. It must be de 
lightful to be able to make oneself agreea- 


ble all the way round, as Mra. Poplett 
seems to. Don't you think so Miss Gun- 
ter ?’’ 


“Undoubtedly,”’ replied the old lady, 
wondering why the samile with which Dora 
finished ber speech, reminded her of a 
picture abe bad seen somewhere of a single 
ray of sunshine falling upon an iceberg, 
and meking it glintand sparkle from out 
ite surrounding gray mist ‘*To be able 
to make oneself agreeable is certainly a 
great gift You don't often fail that way, 
1 should think, Dora!’ 

Dora shrogged her shoulders and smil- 
ed her cold smile again. 

“Perbape not when I wish to succeed,” 
she said, letting her voice sink a little; 
“but there is a limit to everyone's endur- 
ance, you know, and! think itis rather 
bard ona young woman of my age that 
she should be driven to act the part of 
daisy-picker to her own father !”’ 

“My dear Dora!”’ exclaimed Miss Gun- 
ter, shocked by the bitter contempt in the 
young lady’s tone 


“lf you doubt me, look for yourself,’ 
said Dora, with another giance at the hand- 
some middlé aged couple on the lawn. “It 
js high time! bega: think about a defi- 


nite settiement of my own affairs, unlees 
lcan resign myself to tbe ruie of a step- 
mother. And I’m afraid I should not find 
iteasy to be happyas a nobodyin my 
father’s bouse after my nine years of ab- 
solute rule.” 


“Of course, if it really is so, you would 


_ be bound to feel it very much,” observed 


Miss Gruter, glancing round to assure 
herself that Sidney Poplett was beyond 


earshot. 


“It certainly is so,"’ declared Dora barsb- 
ly; “or, rather, if it is not so already, it 
surely will be so as soon as Mra Poplett 
chooses. Twice last week my fatber went 
over to Beverly on the flimsiest of excu- 
ses; and this afternoon | learned from that 
em pty-headed noodle yonder that on botb 
occasions be spent the whole time with 
Mra Popiett”’ 

“Well, I think she isavery aimiabie 
lady,”’ ventured Miss Gunter, willing 
make peace; but Dora flashed such a look 
upon her that she paused abruptly in con- 
siderabie dismay. 

YAmiable?’ Faugh—how I hate that 
word?’ cried Miss Valland, setting her 
teeth fiercely, and striking her hand pas- 
sionately against the window frame. ‘'! 
don’t believe in those sweetly placid pen- 
pie! Asarule, you find they are amiable 
just as long as it is not worth their while 
to assert themselves. Let anyone really 
interfere with their pleasure or comfort, 
and they are just as selfish and as se!!- 
willed as anybody else. Mrs. Poplett and 
I would not exist in the same house fora 
week. There would be deadly mischief 
between us in half the time!”’ 

“Well, 1 am sorry,’”’ replied Miss Gun 
ter, with friendly warmth, hiding her a+ 
tonishment at her companion’s outburst 
as weliasshecould. ‘What will you do” 
Have you made any plans yet?’ 

“Oh, yes—hurry on my marriage,’’ re 
plied Dora. ‘‘It will bea very quiet wedding 
you know, and, in the circumstances, peo- 
ple will excuse a little haste.’’ 

“Of courseé—yes, certainly they wilii,’’ 
stammered Miss (junter vacantly, not dar- 
ing to putthe question she longed to ask. 
“And that reminds me that our visit to 
you to-day was paid forthe express pur- 
pose of—— Oh, your father has seen me 
at last! My news will keep until we are 
aione, my dear.”’ 

Several times during the bour of con- 
ventional chatter which followed Dora 
Valland caught Miss Gunter watching her 
in a surreptitious fashion, almost as if she 
were some new zoological specimen the 
manners and habits of which were mat- 
ters of the greatest interest. Dora thought 
she understood what it meant, and to 
some extent she did. 


Miss Gunter had been shocked by the 
unusual display of temperon the part of 
After accepting 


thing a young woman sbould be, she had 
been astonished to find her as fallible as 
the rest of her sex. 

Dora was coldly angry with herself tor 
ber outburst of spleen; but circumstances 
had been very trying for her that day. 

Early in the morning she had heard that 
Tryan had gone straight to Dale Cottage 
on his arrival from London the preceding 
night. Ifshe could, she would have per- 
suaded herself that it wasa were chance 
visit; bul she knew better. 


She knew that Tryan always carried a 
key of the plantation door on his bunch, 
and she also knew that it was bis invaria- 
ble custom to go home from the railway 
station through the plantations, instead of 
walking along the Hul) road, which was a 
much longer rout. 

Tryan would not have gone so far out of 
his way without some definite purpose in 
view. What was that definite purpose? 
Was it tocall upon Thir Bright before he 
had called upon any of his older and more 
intimate friends ? 

Then, on the top of this disquieting inci- 
dent, had come her father’s demand to 
prepare a special luncheon for the recep- 
on of Mrs. Poplett and her son, and, 
later on, the awakening to the fact of her 
parent’s obvious infatuation for the calm, 
handsome, self-satisfied widow, and the 
discovery of his constant visits to that 
lady. 

It was scarcely to be wondered at tbat 
under these vexations her usual seif-con- 
troi had given away, and she bad allowed 
Miss Gunter to gain that peep benvath the 
calm surface of her habitual manner into 
the turbulent depths below. 

She had recovered her usual stately calm 
now however, and, watching her graceful! 
attention to her guests as she presided at 
the afternoon-tea, Miss Gunter could 
hardly believe that the passionate scene 
by the window had actually occurred 


} 
abe 


almost felt as if it had been # trick of her 
own imagination. 

But what troubled ber a great deal more 
even than this display of an unsuspected 


} 


temper was Dora’s allusion to ber mar- | 


riage. There was a dim suspicion lurking 


in Mise Gupter’s mind—a suspicion which | 


she would not look fairly in the face—that 
Dora was trying to delude herself into the 
belief that, Mr. Cambray was dead, Tryan 
would marry her. 

Miss Gunter would gladly bave avoided 
the task of shattering this day-dream, but, 
since it had to be done, the sooner it was 


over (he better, and she waited with impe- | 


tience until 
should give her 
needed. 

Sidney had driven his mother over from 
Beverley, and, when the high dog cart in 
which his youtbful soul delighted came 


Mrs. Poplett’s departure 
the opportunity she 
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never see thesunshine there, Miss Va. 
land.”’ 

But she laughed lightly and refused tp 
understand bis meaning, walking on dg 
terminedly towards the gate, where the 
rest of the party were waiting. 

The Rector looked rather disturbed 
he watched the high dog cart whiri 
the road until it turned the bend and the 
Cambray plantations hid it from sight 

‘“Itis as well they have started early,” 
he said; and Dora noticed the tone of ang. 
lety in his voice. “Sidney is rather a wiig 
driver to trust oneself with in the dark.” 

“They will be home before five,” ob. 
served Dora, with palpable indifference, 

“Before five” obeerved Miss Caroling 


| “Why, Beverley is seven miles by the 


| 





| 


road !”” 
“But these military men think 
of driving twelve miles an hour, Miss 


round to the Rectory gate, it was still Caroline,” replied Dora smoothly, “ang 


quite early in the afternoon. They all 
strolled round to the front of the house to 
see the start, Sidney contriving to fall a 
little behind with Dora, in spite of ber 
efforts to avoid this arrangement. 
“Something bas put you out this after- 
noon,” be said, in bis frank boyish way. 


“] bope it’s nothing that I have done, Miss | 


Valland? I'd rather break my neck in the 
very next regimental steeplechase than 
bave you vexed with me!” 

“How superbly romantic!’ she ob- 
served, with a chilly smile, which brought 
a bright flush to bis fair face. ‘1 feel very 
mnuch flattered to think my vexation is a 


usatter of such importance to you, Mr. 
Poplett.”’ 

“Will you tell me what it was?” he 
asked very bumbly. ‘Don’t say you 


weren't vexed,’’ he added, as she shook 
ber head, “because | should makeup my 
mind then that 1 was the cause of your 
anger, and you did not choose to tell me 
I've met you only three times, Mises Val- 
land, and yet I’ve got to know every look 
on your face as well as | know the ser- 
jeant’s words of command on the drill- 
ground, You've been as kind and polite 
as an angel ai! the afternoon to my mother 
and mé, and yet you’ve been so angry all 
the time that I've been wretched, wonder- 
ing if it Was Our coming that put you out 
80.”’ 

‘Well, really,’’ began Dora, laugbing to 
hide her discomposure at his unexpected 
penetration. 

“And i’ve been counting so much on 
this visit !'’ he went on, scarcely conscious 
of her interruption. “Ever since the Rec- 
tor asked ua, I’ve not been able to attend 
properly toathing. If Miller hadn’t been 
one of the best-natured fellows going, I 
should have had it hot from the Major the 
other day for a negiect of duty; and it was 
all because my head was so full of this 
visit that I could think of nothing else.’’ 

Dora looked at him pensively. She was 
wondering if it would ever bave been pos 
sible to bring herself to care for him if she 
had not known .and loved Tryan Cam- 
bray 

Sidney Poplett was everything that most 
young women desired in a lover; with his 
regular features, his clear, bright skin and 
blue eyes; his well-set shoulders, and his 
general appearance of sleek prosperity; 
and yet, when she asked herself that ques- 
tion, 8hé thought of another pair of blue 
eyes—so dark that they looked nearly 
black under their thick lashes—another 


| 
| 








| Rector. 


pair of shoulders, less well-set, perhaps, | 


but with a free, easy carriage which bada 
grace of its own. 

She compared the voices too—Tryan’s 
.ow, full, and penetrating, and curiously 
Vibrating when under the influence of 
6motion, Sidney’s frank and honest, but 
too monotonously eager, so that ite eager- 
ness céased to impress—and then she 
laughed at herseif for making the com par- 
i80n at ail. 

How could she bold the balance between 
this boyish acquaintance of six weeks’ 
standing and the man she nad loved all 
her life, and would continue to love as 
long as ber beart beat within ber, ? 

“I don’t believe you are listening toa 
word I’m saying, Miss Valiand, and my 
mother bas called me half a dozen times! 
My leave begins next week, and I had 
promised my mother to spend it at Pau 


with her before—before—in fact, before I | 


met you at all; and now——” 


“Now you will go to Pau with Mrs. Pop- 
lett as you have arranged,’’ in ter posed 
Dora. ‘‘We shal! not run awayin the 
meéantiiné, you know. When you come 
back again next month, you will find us 


here among the rusty bracken and the 
mists and the falling leaves, and you will 
want to be off again to the warmtn and the 
bright sunshine of the South 


‘(+®nne ’ et : ' 
4iis é nutlere sha 


their women-kind like fast traveling a 
much as men. I don’t think Mra 

would care to be condemned to jog 
behind our amiable old Dominie for the 
rest of her life.” 

She turned away as she shot her littic 
shaft, and glanced up the road toward the 
High Street. 

Miss Gunter, aware of the touch of cop. 
sciousness in the Rector’s face and man. 
ner, rushed valiantly to the rescue, 

“I have quite a piece of news tor you, 
Mr. Valland,” she began, glad to know 
that Dora’s face was turned away; ‘we 
came on purpose to tell you, but I waited 
because I did not want Mra, Popiets to 
carry it back to Beverley with her—in fact, 
I think Tryan will rather have it keptto 
our own particular circle for a little while 
yet.” 

‘“Tryan ?” echoed the Rector, with ay 
air of pleased interest. ‘I hope it is good 
news if it concerns Tryan; he needs it 
badly !’’ 

‘Well, I hope you may think it good 
news. He is going to marry our niece, 
Thir Bright!’ 

Both the ladies heard the irrepressible 
exclamation from the graceful young wo- 
man leaning over the gate behind them, 
but they were careful not to glance in that 
direction as they moved slowly towards 
the house, 

“That is news, indeed,” said Mr. Val- 
land, in his heartiest manner, ‘“‘and good 
news into the bargain! That bright little 
creature will be the very wife for our poor 
boy; she will be a fortunein herself! The 
very woman to brighten him up, and 
make life worth living, after all he has 
borne and suffered these last ten years 
And he will love his wife very tenderly, I 
think, Miss Gunter. I can venture to con- 
gratulate you upon your niece’s good for- 
tune also.” 

‘Yes, we are very pleased, though it 
seems a little hurried, perhaps,” mar- 
mured Miss Gunter. 

‘“Hurried? Nonsense!’’ exclaimed the 
“These things don’t take a life- 
time to mature!”’ 

Then, is if reminded of some personal 
matter, he turned suddenly to look for 
Dora, but she was not within sight. 

“Where is Dora?” he asked. ‘She will 
be delighted to hear this news; they have 
always been such excellent friends, Tryan 
and she. We were talking about bis fu- 
ture only last night, and regretting bis 
inevitable departure. He is the most pop 
ular man between hereand Hull How 


will his marriage affect that plan, Miss 
‘Gunter? Will he take his wife with bim 
| to Canada?’ 


Miss Gunter, her mind relieved of a load 
of distress by the Rector’s easy reception 


| of her news, continued the discussion of 


future possibilities for the young people 
with so much animation that Dora’s sud- 
den disappearance passed without further 
comment, until it was time for the old 


, ladies to start for home. 





“She must have been called away 0D 
parish business, I suppose,’’ said the Rec 
tor. With the exception of sharing the 
services, Miss Valland did more work i 
her father’s parish than any ordinary 
curate could have done. ‘It is strange 
her going like that, without a word, 
though. I dare say you will overtake ber 
before you reach home. When you see 
Tryan, tell him tocome and get my om 
gratulations first hand.”’ 

But the Misses Gunter did not overtake 
Miss Valland on their homeward way, for 
the very sufficient reason that she had no 
taken that road. When she heard tbe 
announcement of Tryan’s engagement, 
she was unable to stifie her first cry of 
distress; but, that one indiscretion Ove! 
she put an iron curb upon herself, and 
stood with her arms still resting 0D = 


eyes fixed immovably upon we 


gate, Der 
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> the corner of the village High Street. 

So still was she that she scarcely seemed 
to breathe; and so she remained, ker suf- 
fering betraying itself only in her eyes, 
until she knew, by the fading away of her 
father’s voice, that he and his guests had 
passed out of sight round the corner of 
the house, Then she stood erect again, and, 
opening the gate, walked away quickly 
and resolutely in the direction of the Hall. 

At that moment the thought of gloves 
or other conventionalities never entered 
ber bead. In Dora Valland’s mind there 
was room for one line of thought only— 
Tryan’s marriage and the determination 
to prevent it, So absorbed was she by the 
one idea that she bestowed no thought 
upon the consequences; ber brain, un- 
balanced by her maddening jealousy, 
worked round and round in the one nar- 
row circle. “Hesball not marry Thirza 
Bright! This marriage sball never take 
place #0 long a8 I can live to atop it id 

That was the sum total of her argument, 
and she never strayed beyond it; again 
and again she muttered the poor pitiful 
vindictive words, as if by the very reitera- 
tion ef them to prevent herself from swerv- 
ing from the fulfilment of her evil inten- 
tione. 

She burried on down the half mile of 
road between the Hall and the Parsonage, 
with her vengeful stormy gaze fixed upon 
the gloomy prospect ahead, looking neither 
totbe right nor to the left but once, and 
that was when she reached the spot where 
the quarry path turned off. She glanced 
up then at the quarry—a swift, vivid, burn- 
iog giance of remeu.brance and recogni- 
tion 

“] can prevent it—and I will!’ she said 
aloud, with the fierce lightin her eyes in- 
tensified. 

Then sbeturned her face towards the 
Hall again, aud went on, heediess alike of 
the sodden damp of the dead leaves be- 
neath ber feet, the loneliness of the road, 
and the chilliness of the mists gathering 
around her—straight on, as direct and un- 
swerving a8 destiny itself, bent only, in 
ber blind unbridled passion, upon wreck- 
ing the lives and happiness of two people, ig- 
norant and perhaps heedless as to whether 
in wrecking their happidess she might not 
far more irretrievably wreck her own. 
With her the cry was not so much, “What 
matters who falls if 1 stand ?’’ as, ‘What 
matters who stands if only tbey tall?” 





CHAPTER X. 


f\RYAN CAMBRAY was very much 
| surprised when Costigan opened the 

library door and announced Miss Val- 
land; and his surprise deepened when he 
saw her. 

The room was not yet lighted, but even 
in the dusk he could see the sullen som- 
bre flash in her eyes, set in her dead-white 
rigid face. 

He saw too that she had no wrap on over 
her plain black serge gown—worn out of 
respect for her father—no gloves on her 
long slim white hands, and only her gar- 
den hat on her head—saw, in fact, unmis- 
takable signs of haste and agitation about 
her. He rose quickly from the paper- 
strewn table before him, and went with 
outstretched bands to meet her. 

“Bring the lamp, Costigan !’’ he called 
out, as the old man closed the door behind 
him; but Dorainterposed to reverse the 
order. 

“Not just yet, Tryan, please,” she re- 
quested; and at the sound of herown voice 
she started and looked behird her, as if 
she almost believed it was somebody else 
who spoke; “I would rather tell you what 
I have to tell in the firelight.”’ 

“As you please,’’ he replied, looking 
sideways at her as he took her over to the 
fire and drew forward an easy-chair. He 
broke up the coals until the dancing leap- 
ing flames lighted the room with fitful 
Hashes; then he turned and looxed openly 
at the still stately figure in the chair. 
“Shall it be tea ?’”’ he asked in his ordinary 
manner; and, when she shook her head, 
he said gently, ‘‘What has gone wrong, 
Dora? There is trouble, 1 can see, Is It 
anything I can help in?” 

She raised her ey9s to his face, kind and 
friendiy above her, and sometimes she 
saw there brought back all the past five 
years of their lives with a rush, and 
obliterated fora moment the utter awaken- 
ing of the past half-hour. 





k side wall of the cottage which stood | slight instinctive shrinking of his shoul- 


ders under her touch. 

She raised her hands then, as if the con- 
tact burnt them, and turned quickly and 
made for the door. 

"No, no,”’ he cried—‘‘not like that, Dora, 
after being such friends as we have been!”’ 

She stopped suddenly, half-way across 
Me room, and turned slowly towards 

m. 


“Friends !’’ she echoed contemptuously, 
and then laughed a bitter laugh and came 
beck quietly and stood on the rug facing 
him. “I shocked you just now,” she said. 
“Oh, yes, I did! Don’t trouble to tell a 
polite falsehood about it; your blush was 
for me, not for yourself! It serves me 
right for beginning in the wrong place. I 
should have started by telling you that | 
heard this afternoon of your engagement 
to Miss Bright.” 

“T am glad of that!’ he exclaimed; and 
indeed the look of relief in his eyes fully 
confirmed his words. “I begin to see 
now. You were determined to be first 
with your good wishes. It was just like 
you, Dora!’ 

But, with a swift imperious sweep of her 
arm, she brushed aside hie attempt to 
restore the interview to a commonplace 
footing. 

“I came to bring no good wishes,” she 
said. “I don’t wish this marriage well—! 
never shall; on the contrary, if my will or 
deed can prevent it, you shall never marry 
this girl!’’ 

In the extremity of his astonishment, he 
stepped back a little to get a better view 
of the expression on her face. 

‘““You will prevent it!’ he gasped. ‘You 
of all people—the woman I have always 
thought of more as a sister than a friend !’’ 

' “It is an insult to speak to me like that,”’ 
she cried, losing her ‘sullen calm fora 
moment, and facing him with flashing 
eyes and quivering lips and nostrils—‘‘an 
insult! You never treated me as men 
treat their sisters; you never felt towards 
me as men feel toward their sisters! And 
I never felt a sister’s love for you! It was 
something different—altogether different 
If your fickle fancy had not been caught 
by a new face and new arts and trickeries, 
this fable of brotherly love would never 
have been hinted at. So long as it pleased 
you, you have made use of me as a diver- 
sion for your dull hours; and now, when 
the newer attraction offers itself, you think 
to toss me aside and go negligently on 
your way, forgetful of my very existence. 
But you shall not find it easy, Tryan! Do 
you think I am the kind of woman to 
stand by quietly and see another gir! ap- 
propriate my lover without a word of re 
monstrance, or without an effort to take 
my own part? Do you, Tryan?”’ 

His mind was in such a maze of distress 
and regret that he did not notice that she 
had addressed a question to him, and she 
had to repeat it several times before he 
answered her. 

Had he really done this dastardly thing 
of which she accused him? Had he, from 
sheer carelessness, ever given her room 80 
to misconstrue his feelings for her? If he 
had, Heaven only knew how unintention- 
ally it had been done. 

But, alas, that made it no easier for her 
to bear. 

“Do I look likea woman who would 
stand that sort of thing quietly? Answer 
me, Tryan!’’ 

“Dora, my dear, what am I to say 
to you?” he asked, standirs before 
her like a culprit, with bent head and 
eyes fixed in atroubled gaze upon the 
leaping flames. ‘‘I would far sooner have 
gone without the pleasant friendship of 
the past five years, great as the loss would 
have been, than have this misunderstand- 
ing happen; but it is done, and what can 
I say or do that will lighten or lessen the 
misfortune? If 1 have acted as you say— 
if it is my conduct that bas brought about 
this fata! mistake, 1am ready to go upon 
my knees and beg you to forgive me for 
making you so miserable, If i bad only 
known—if I had only guessed !” 

“You know how !”’ she exclaimed vehe- 
mently. 

“Yes,” he replied, without looking up— 
“] know now, when it is too late,”’ 

She stepped swiftiy towards him, with 
quickening breath and trembling lips. 

“Do you mean that you—are already 
married?’”’ she panted, in sudden over- 
whelming fear. 

‘Married? Good heavens—no!’’ he re- 


With an involuntary movement, she | turned. 


started to her feet, placed ber hands upon 
418 shoulders and her white eager tace 
C1086 to hia, 

“All these years I have believed that 
you loved meé,’’ she said softly, and only 
kD6w what she had done when she saw 
his face and felt the 


the blood rush into 





“Then itis not too late; Miss Bright 
must be made to understand !” 

He raised his head at that. 

“Dora, dear girl, don’t make things 
harder for me than they are,’’ he said 
gently. ‘Unintentionally 1 bave done 
yous cruel wrong; would you bhavé me 








try to set it right by repeating the offence 
—knowingly this time—against the girl I 
have asked to be my wife?”’ 

“I would bave you break off your en- 
gagement with Thirza Bright!’ she said, 
with an inflexible bardness of face and 
voloe, 

He looked at her, as if her state of mind 
was incomprehensible to him. 

“That I shall never do!’’ he said, ina 
quiet self contained way which conveyed 
the idea of unswerving decision, and made 
her flinch visibly and put ber bands over 
her face. The movement brought back his 
gentieoness in aninstant “Whydo you 
make me pain you?’ he murmured re- 
pentantly. “Why should we go on pain- 
ing each other like this? I will send for 
Mrs. Ellerton—sbe will see to you—and 
Costigan shall drive you home, Say 
‘Good-bye,’ Dora! The trouble will pass, 
dear. Women like you don’t break their 
hearts for fellows of my stamp; you will 
meet somebody more worthy of you than 
a blundering foo! like mé,and then you 
willopen your éyes and wonder at your 
own past folly. | was going to Hull next 
week to stay; now! will go to morrow, 
and get myself out of your way. Just say 
that you forgive me, dear girl, that you 
bear no ill-will. It will bea long time be- 
fore | forgive myself Be f.iends, Dora, 
as we used to say jong ago!’ 

He put bis hand softly opon her sboul- 
der as he spoke—thbe old childish form of 
reconciliation; and es if the touch mad- 
dened her, she sprang tack and threw bim 
off in uncontroilabie rage, 

“Be friends? No! I don’t think you 
and I willever be friends sgain so long 
as we live! You won't give up Thirza 
Bright? Then she shall take the initia- 
tive and give you up! She shall never be 
your wife!” 

“What do you mean?’ be asked quietly, 
noting her theatrice!l attitude and feellng 
oddly repelled by it. In some curious 
way it seemed to him that be now saw the 
reali Dora Valiand for the first time. The 
calm, siow-speaking, stately young wo- 
man of the past five years was a mere 
make-believe; this panting, passionate, 
vengeful woman was the true Dora Val- 
land, who had lurked all these years 
behind a calm, emotionless, beautiful 
mask. A sudden sense of aversion fell 
upon him as he realizad how thoroughly 
he bad been deceived ali this time; and, to 
some extent, this feeling dulled the keen 
edge of bis regrets, ‘Do you mean to 
threaten me, Dora ?’”’ 

“That is just what I do mean!’ she 
panted. “If you won’t give up this mar- 
riage voluntarily, I will force you to give 
it up, or I will make it impossible for her 
to marry you!”’ 

“And how will you set about it?’ he 
inquired, with a grave quiet interest, de- 
ciding in bis own mind that it was far 
easier to face her io her rage than in her 
gentler mood. 

“That is a secret I will tell you only in 
her presence,’ she said, speaking in a 
labored halting manner, as if her passion 
were choking ber. 

“That sounds 
doesn’t it?’’ 

“Oh, you may laugh at me, Tryan Cam- 
bray—you may confess to be amused at 
my excitement; but I would wait a little 
if I were you—I would not laugh until I 


very melodramatic, 


| was sure I could afford to du so!”’ 


“But, my dear Dora,” he began; but she 
would not listen to him. 

“Don’t adopt that tone to me!” she ex- 
claimed. “I am nota naughty child, to 
be soothed back into a good temper again! 
Answer me one question? Will you find 
meansto break off this engagement with 
Thirza Bright?’ 

‘*Really it is too absurd !’’ 

“Answer me—-' Yes’ or ‘No?'” 

‘Dora, listen to reason! Don’t make me 
act like a brute to you——”’ 

‘6 ¢Yoa’ or ‘No?’”’ 

“Then ‘No!’ Nothing conld induce me 
— Where are you going ?”’ 

“Straight to her! This engagement 
shall be broken off before I sleep to 
night!” 

She swept from the room ina whirl of 
rage which terrified bim. He hastened 
after her, seizing acap as he passed the 
stand in the hall, and running back the 
next moment to take a light driving rug 
from one of the chairs, which he tried to 
persuade her to wrap round her shoulders 
as s00n 44 they reached the road. Kut she 
repulsed him mutely, and held on her 
headlong way down the road and through 
the dimly-lighted village street, without 
once pausing until she reached the gate of 
Miss Gunter’s little house. 


She stopped there, with her clenched 


hand pressed bard upon her heaving 
bosom, and turned @ livid face towards 
him 

“Give up this marriage,’’ she muttered 
huskily—‘‘yive it up and let me go home 
with my secret unsaid ' 


HE . . 





Bric-a-Brac. 


FUNERAL Rinos.—Down to the present 
century rings were frequently given away 
in England and France at funerals of 
noted persens, anc in old wills are found 
provisions for rings to be distributed at 
the funeral of the donor, 


WANTED To Sino Bass.—Ferrari, the 
celebrated com poser, relates the following 
anecdote in his memoirs: On a cold Decem- 
ber nighta man in a little village in the 
Tyrol opened the window and stood in 
front of it, with hardly any clothing to bis 
back. ‘Peter !’’ shouted a neighbor, who 
was passing, ‘‘what are you doing there?’’ 
“I'm catching a cold.” “What for?” “So 
I can sing bass to-morrow at church.” 


In Mex100,—Christmas is not celebrated 
in Mexico with a tree, but with a pinata. 
The latter is a large earthen vensel, gaily 
decorated and filled with toothsome dain- 
ties and candles, hung trom the osiling 
in the middle of tho room, The children 
are blindfolded and armed with sticks to 
break the jug, and when it is shattered 
they tbrow off their masks and sorambie 
for the scattered goodies, Presents are 
then distributed and dancing follows, 


Bow-SHOOTING.—The bow died hard, 
Firelocks were introduced into England 
in 1446, and a quarter of a century later, 
when Edward IV. landed at Ravenaburgh 
Caule, he bad among bis troops three 
hundred Flemings armed with “hange 
gunves,”’ The fact is nevertheless indis- 
putable that as | te as the reign of Henry 
VIII. English faith in the long yew bow 
and the clo'h-yard shaft displayed little 
sign of being shaken. The Guyenne ex- 
pedition of 1612 was half composed of 
archers, and Fiodden was a victory of the 
English bowmen. Indeed as late as 1631 
the practice of archery was still occasion- 
ally enforced on train-bands, while early 
in this century there were actually Kus- 
sian troops armed with this by no means 
ineffective weapon, 


In Javan.—The divinity that “doth 
hedge a king,” was 80 great amongst the 
ancient Japanese, that the Mikado was re 
garded almost as an immortal. He might 
not wash, walk, or appear in pnblic, men 
carrying him trom room to room, and his 
attendants washing bim whilst he slept. 
In another Eastern country, Cambodia, it 
meant death to touch the king. When the 
French occupied the oountry they gave 
the king a carriage, in which, shortly after- 
wards, he was upset in one of the streeta of 
his capitai. The king fell upon his back 
and weighted down by some of the wreck- 
age was unable to get up. None of the 
courtiers dared to help him, bat stood 
round, panic-stricken, and had not some 
French soldiers raised him he would un- 
doubtedly have died—a victim of sense 
less etiquette. 


BicycLes.—Bicycles have been put to 
many purposes besides that for whioh 
they were originally invented, but it was 
reserved for the late Sultan of Morocco to 
use then as a meansof punishment. A 
number of bicycles were presented to him 
by an official of the French Government, 
and His Shereefian Majesty immediately 
used them as instruments of torture for 
any of the ladies of his harem who had 
had the misfortune to offend him. The 
unfortunate women were placed on the 
machines and compelled to ride round a 
marked track in the palace gardens. 
Naturaily they fell repeatediy to the 
ground, their sudden descent causing the 
Sultan the greatest amusement, When 
they had rolled in the dust a dozen times 


| the punishment was complete, and they 


were allowed to return to the palace to 
heal their bruises as best they might 


CorseTS.—It will be a surprise to many 
readers to learn the corsets were invented 
and first worn by men. The earliest men- 
tion in history of this article of apparel ins 
by Aristophanes, who lived in the fifth 
oentury B.C. In one of his comedies he 
ridicuies a brother- poet, who, inordinately 
vain of his personal beauty, was dissatis. 
fied with the shape of his figure, which 
was far removed from ideal symmetry, 
being much too thin for his height He 
therefore hit upon the pian of improving 
his physique by encasing hia body in an 
under-cuirass, made of little pieces of 
wood. The idea was imitated later on by 
another man, the Emperor Antoninus 
Pius, who found great difficulty in per- 
suading the Kuman women to follow his 
6xampie. At first women’s corsets only 
encircied the waist, the first great 'ady Ww 


wear them, in a shape somewhat similar 
» those of the present day, belug tha 
« Catharine de Medicis 
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HOW MIGHTY. 


| 
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W ide bazel eyes are ever « beaming - 
All for the love of me! 
Treases they shimmer in amber gleaming, 
Like gold on a harvest-eca 
There's mingling of lips 
While fleeting!y silips 
The hoor, like a gold zoned bee 
Yet she doth not speak, 
Leet the spell may brenk 
«of her deep, still love for me 


Cheeks, iike the wild dog rose, are blushing 
All for the love of me' 
Like o’erturned crimeon wine, that's fushing 
On floors of ivory 
The soul that ts rare, 
And the face that’s fair, | 
Are yearning alike for me 
And 1 love her weil— 
Ah, how shall I tel! 
liow mighty my love may be 


OUT IN THE WORLD 


BY THK AUTHOR OF “OLD MIDDLETON'S 


MONEY,”’ “NORA'S LOVE Tre,” “A 


SHADOW ON THK THRESHOLD’ 


CHAPTER XL —(CoNTINURD ) 
H- LOOKED, almost, as it seemed, for 





the first (ia.e, at Stannard. He was 

standing ieaning against the piano, 
bis bande gripring it behind bis back. His 
face was \ike a mask, vacent of aii expres 
sion; the pale eyes quite dull, as if he were 
in a state of coma 

Heriot raised bis band and pointed at 
him. 

“He told you!’ be said. “What else bas 
he told you’? Has he told you who com- 
mitted the murder’ He could have done 
80, for he knows! Look at bim !"’ 

They were al! looking at him; but Stan- 
nard appeared to be quite unconscious of 
the wondering #tare. 

The Far! passed his hand across bis 
brow. 

“Whatdo you meant’ he exciaimed. 
“Stannard has just come back from the 
place where he found you in biding. He 
brought beck with bin your confession, 
your declaration of repentance and prom- 
ise of reformation. Why bave you come 
back ?"’ 

Heriot drew himself up and set his lips 
tightly, aa if be were trying Ww control 
himeelf. 

“I have come back to clear my bonor 
and my veme—to clear yours 1 have 
come back to unma*k the vilest scoundrel! 
thatever drew breath, I made no con- 
feasion, send no message to you! Itistrue 
he found we; but it was only on the day | 
saw bim that! learnt from an old pews 
paper the charge that bad been brought 
against me”’ 

Acry of amarement, and indeed of ia- 
capdulity, rose from most of the listeners. 

The Ear! stared at him 

“You did not know——"’ 

No,’ aald Heriot; “I lem England on 
the morning aflerthe murder. I saw no 
peper—heard nothing of it from anyone 
Do you think that I shou!d have remained 
skulking out of sight, like the villain some 
of you thought me, if | had known’? Why 
ehould you think mesuch a cur, sir? I 
am your son!” 

For the first time the deep voice trem- 
bled with an accent otber than that of 
anger. 

The Far! trembied. 

“My God !"’ he cried, ‘‘whatam | todo?’’ 

“Believe me,’ responded Heriot. ‘Deal 
out common justice to me! Have | ever 
lied to you? With all my faulte—and 
God knows they are many, and black 
enough !—have I ever tried to make wy- 
self out better than | am ?”’ 

“No, po!" sobbed Lady Janet, ‘He's 
speaking the truth! Believe him, Ed- 
mupd! Yuu wust believe him!’ 

“Whatam | to think !"" exclaimed the 
Kari, with outstretched arma, and looking 
from Staunard to Heriot. Stannard was 
slowly recovering from his condition of 
stupor; bul there was something about bis 
fave which startied the Earl. “You say 
you know nothing about the murder!’ 
said the Earl. “Are you aware of the 
weight of evidence against you ?"’ 

“Yesa,’’ said Herict “I have read it in 
the papers, and that man has told me.”’ 

“And yet you say you know nothing of 
it ?’’ demanded the Earl. 

“No!"’ replied Heriot. ‘I never said so, 
I know who committed the murder as wel! 
as if 1 bad witnessed it.’’ 

Again the cry arose from the frightened 
women. The Hari drew back « step. 

“Who was it?’ he demanded, almost 


jnaudibly 





Stannard Marshbank. 


| you,” said the Earl. ‘You bad quarrelled 
| With Ralph Forster abcut the girl—there 





“Mr. Marsbbank,’’ she eaid, and though 
her voice was low, it was distinctly heard 
by all 

The peculiar murmur which indicates 
an intense excitement rose from the speo. 
tatora, 

‘Thank you,” said Mr. Jonea “] may 
say, for the benefit of any person who 
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Heriot™raised -hie hand sad pointed to “I give you two minutes to decide! 
Leave the house, or 1 summon the police 

“There he stands!’ be said, in a low to arrest you!” 
voice. Heriot’s patience broke down. He took 

There was an intense silence, and it one step forward, and gripping Stannard 
seomed as ifevery person was hoiding bis flung him against the wall. The women 
breath, as be gazed at Stannard Marsb- *hrieked, the men ran forward. The two 
bank. Wilsons caught Heriot’s arms. He shook 

‘Stanoard !”’ exclaimed the Earl. “Stan- them off as easily as if they were children. might be inclined to doubt this statement, 
nard !” “For God’s sake don’t let anyone touch that I have full evidence to prove that Mr, 

At the sound of hix name Stannard we! If you want to hold re ed “ pore sas ah aya the person Miss Warner 
drew himeelf up, and bis hand that viper there! Keep your heel a a 
across his face, me ees oath a ghastly bim till the police come. I’ve borne “It’s a lie!” exclaimed Stannard; but 
attem pt st scornful surprise and denial. enough! I'd bave spared him for—the his white face and downcast eyes rendered 

“Stannard! repeated the Kar!. “Ican- sake of——” the denial utterly worthless. 
not believe it!’ He did not look in the direction of Eva, “On the night of the murder,” con. 

“And yet,” said Heriot, titterly, “you but #he covered her eyes with her band tinued Mr. Jones, as coolly as if Stannard 
believe me capable of the crime.”’ “But there is an end to every man’s en- bad not spoken, ‘‘you were talking with 

“The evidence! The evidence sgainst durance, and mine bas been reached. I Lord Fayne, not very far from your cot 
stay and meet all,” be said. “For 1am tage? You heard, I believe, the sound of 
scarcely master of myself; decide between 4 gun—this was at balf past eleven ?”’ 
There is 2% I am innocent!” “Yea,” said Grace. 

Stannard, still leaning against the wall, “Now,” said Mr. Jones, “you can ac. 
bit bis lip and smiled sardonically. count for your knowledge of Lord Fayne, 

“He is guilty!” be gasped. “There is and your agitation when you saw him at 
no evidence——" Before he could com- White Cot, when you went there in com. 
plete the sentence, there was a knock at pany with Ralph Forster. You had met 
the door. The Earl set bis beck againstit, him before, I believe?” 
and held the handle, “Yes,” said Grace, falteringly. “In Lon. 

“My God!" he said. “What am I to do!” don. He had saved me from starvation, 

Heriot turned upon bim swiftly. He bad helped me—and Johnnie. He had 

“Open the door, sir!’ he said. “I am peenatrue friend to us—that wasall | 
not afraid! I give myself up. I meet this did not know his rightname I was sur- 
pected accusation. “I cannot understand Charge.” prised to see bim at White Cot.” 
why Heriot shculd bave run the risk The Far! hesitated. After all, he wae a From the other end ofthe room rose, 
of coming back to England to shift father. The sight of bis son had aroused, deep sigh. Itcame from Eva A sigh of 
the charge against him upon my who shall say what feelings of paternal relief—of remorse. 
sbculders, The absurdity of such acourse, love! Heriot’s maniy bearing, the clear The Earl stepped forward and laid his 
Lord Averieigh has clearly shown. Heriot ring Of bis voicé, the brave flash of bis hand upon Heriot’s shoalder. 
must be mad, sir, or be would never have ¢yes, bad gone straight to the old man’s “Forgive me, Heriot!” he said, brokenly, 
said the things he has said.” beart. Heriot took his band and grasped it 

There was an intense silence. Even They had recalled to bim the handsome, Stannard bad leant against the wall like 
Heriot did pot speak, but stood with the fearless boy of old. All the past—the a man in s dream; but at this point he 
folded arms, bis eyes fixed upon Stan- years of folly and dissipation, the years of made a gigantic effort gt self-command, 
narg. trouble and anxiety—were wiped out “Ail this,’ he seid, haskily, “is worth 

“If,” continued Stannard, in the same This careworn man, who, notwithstanding nothing! Who will believe the word of. 
monotonous voice. “If Heriot is po sessed ‘be charge that was hanging over bis worthless woman? The question stil! is— 
of common bumanity, if be bas the least bead, bore himself like a man, was his who murdered Ralph Forster? The evi- 
pity or consideration for you, for all con- son! dence is al! against Heriot——” 
nected with him, be wil! attempt to escape “Heriot!” be gasped. “Not all,” broke in Mr. Jones, quietly, 
while there is yet time.” Heriot wentto him, and took his hand “You forgot the links, Mr. Marshbank.” 

Lady Janet's grasp tightened upon from the handle of the door. ‘ He glanced round the room. ‘They make 
Hertot’s arm. Father!’ he said, and whata world of (he wrist-holes of the shirts too large, now- 

“Ob, go! Go, dear!’ she murmured, meaning there was inthe simple word! adays. One of the pair of links which the 
“And yet—— Oh, ! don't know what to ‘‘Unlock the decor!” murderer wore was found on the edge of 
say, what to think !”’ The Earl drew bmself up with the the quarry, the other I dressed asan as 

Heriot drew her closer to hirm. pride, and the hauteur of one descended sistant of Giles, the sweep found, strange- 

“Be calm,’ be said to her, gently, {rom a race that knew no fear, from arace jy enough, just inside the chimney of 
“Don’t beafraid. I shall not go, You ‘hat faced death, that bad counted death your bedroom, Mr. Marshbank. There is 
would not have me go ?” nothing, wealth, rank, the world’s good the pair complete!’ and he held out bis 

Stannard moistened bis lips opinion, when sétin the balance against hand. 

‘Such utter recklessness is selfish. crim- Nonor. He looked full into Heriot’s eyes, Stannard Marshbank seemed to co!- 
inal!’ be said huskily. “If Heriot wil] then unlocked the door. lapse; his hands feit against the wal! as if 
not think of hisown safety, and our feel- There entered Mr. Jones and (race seeking something to grasp at; his face 
ings, I, at least, will not permit myself to Heviot did not move, but Stannard was livid, big drops of sweat stood upon 
forget them!" He took a few steps for. Surank along the wall two or three paces. his brow. 
ward, then looked round, “I will say Mr. Jones close4 the door and locked it, “Whiiein Mr. Marshbank’s room I was 
nothing at the present moment of the ab 4nd bowed to the Earl. guilty of a small felony. I stole one of his 
surd charge be has leveled against me I ‘Good evening, my Lord,” he said, dress shoes, They corresponded with the 
will notlower myself by declaring itsut “Guile quietly, but with a very grave coun- marks, not only upon the edge of the cliff, 
ter falseness, its utter groundlessness, ‘enance. “Having discovered that Lord but at the bottom of the quarry, close be 
Some accusations are so ridiculouson the fayne had come home, | have ventured to side the spot where the murdered man was 
very face of them, asto be unworthy of bring this young lady to ask him to beso found.” 
denial. This is one of them. | wasin bed good as torelease her from a promisé Someone screamed, and acry of “She’s 
atthe time of the murder. | saw noone Which he exacted from her just before he {fainted !’ roee from one of the girl’s lips 
after I left White Cot—but I will not stoop ‘eft England.” Eva had fallen to the ground. 
to defend myself. I bave a wore serious Every eye was turned upon Grave. She Heriot sprang forward, and, kneeling 
task before me—to attempt, at least, to Was Very pale, and stood modestly, with beside her, raised ber in his arms. 
save from arrest one who, though he has dJOwncast eyes; but there was about her The attention of everyone was instantly 
wronged mé, is still the son of my bene Pretty ips that.expression of determina transferrred from the detected criminal to 
factor—my own cousin."”” Pe movedto on which has been remarked more than the lifeless girl. 
wards the door and motioned the Farlto Once in the course of this narrative, Stannard Marshbank saw his oppor- 
open it. “Will you release ber from that promise, tunity and seized it. Gliding along by the 

“I will get a carriage and pair, take Lord Fayne?’’ asked Mr. Jones solemniy. wall stealthily, be reached the door. Grace 
what steps | can, to aid your escape.” He Heriot looked at Grace, as she stood with and Mr. Jones had hurried towards Eva 
did not look at Heriot, though he ad- clasped bands and bent head. Even at with the rest. Stannard opened the door, 
dressed him this moment, his chivalrous natureshrank took out the key, and, passing through, 

‘Stand where you are,’ said Heriot, fom accepting a sacrifice from a woman. locked the door from the outside, slipped 
“Don't venture to come within “I may as well say,” remarked Mr. the key in his pocket, and swiftly crossed 


wes motive, apparent motive! 
no evidence against bhim—there was no 
motive. Why sbould Stannard have de 
sired to kill the man !"’ 

“Ask bim!’ said Heriot, grimly. 

Stannard Mareshhank moved away 
from the piano. He was beginning to be 
capable ct speech. 

“Tt is has lasted long enough !'' he said. 
Hé tried to speak steadily, and with the 
grave and injured mannercf aman who 
is overwhelmed by an unjust and unex- 


sternly. 


my reach, or I'll not answer for myself. Jones, looking hard at the ceiling, “that! into the hall. 
If l spare you, it will be for the sake ofan- merely ask this asa matter of form, and —_ 
other.’ DecaUse $H6 insists Upon it. I have enough CHAPTER XLIL 


From the suave and sadly injured man, evidence unnecessary; bulshe stands upon uon and excitement caused by Eva's 
be became transforinéd into a malignant her promise, and so | ask you to release sudden fainting and fall, none of 
an: furious foe. His lips parted over tis her, Lord Fayne.”’ those who gathered round noticed, OF 
clenched teeth, like those of a dog about Heriot went forward aud took Grace's thought it strange, that Heriot Fayné 
to bite; he raised bis clenched band, and hand. should have been the person to spring [0 
shook it furiously. “Forgive me, Grace!’ he said; “I fear her and lift her in his arms. 

“Enough of this fooiery!’ he snarled. you must speak now.” He held ber against his breast, his face 
“My patience is exhausied. You have She looked up at him with a strangely bent over her with the tenderest anxiety, 
come back at your peril! You have pathetic expression. and, when Mr. Winsdale laid a nervous 
accused me of the wurder which you, “Thank you, my lord,” said Mr. Jones, hand upon his arm, he almost shook it of, 
yourself, committed! Let a jury decide gravely. ‘Perhaps it will Simplify mat- and looked fiercely at that gentleman 45 if 
between us! There is enough evidence to tersif I ask Misa Warner a few questions, Eva belonged to him—Heriot. 
bang you, and hanged you shall be if you They will be paintul ones to answer: but But Lady Janet’s voice recalled him to 
remain here !’’ Mise Waruer is not the one to shrink from himself 

Lady Janet uttered acry of terror, and a duty, and this is a solemn one” ‘‘Lay her on the sofa, Heriot,’’ she said, 
it was echoed by all the other women save He turned to Grace with infiaite respect almost calmly; for Eva's sudden illness 
Eva, who stood like a statue, her eyes fixed and consideration. bad distracted her mind for a moment 
on Heriot’s tace. “Miss Warner, when you went to White from the terrible trouble of Heriot’s pre* 

“Ob, go! Go, Heriot!” gasped Lady Cot that night to unmask a vallian, who ence and denunciation of Stannard. 


Stannard’s manner changed instantly. information to render this young lady’s fF )R a moment or two, in the consterns 


Janet, ‘if only for a time. was it? Heriot did as he was hidden, buat stood 
** rt cried Lord A verleigh. (yrace raised ber eyes and looked, not at close beside the couch, as if he bad tne 
‘Do not ve afraid, sir,” said Heriot, “I Stannard Marshbank, but just ver his right to watch over her, and as if he had 

— — ym pletely forgotten his own danger 
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Eva opened Ler eyes presen tly, and they 
gazed round wonderingly upon the silent 
group; then they met Heriot’s, and a faint 
cry rose from ber lips, and a fainter flush 
sprang to her cheek; then she closed ber 
eyes Db. 

7 = drew a long breath. 

«] will get her home, Lady Javet,”’ said 
Mr. Winsdale, in a very shaky voice; 
“this bas been a terrible scene for my poor 
gir!—it has been almost enough to kill her! 
Yos,”’ be murmured, brokenly, ‘‘we will 
go bome.”’ 

“In a little while,” said Lady Janet. 
“She must go tomy room and rest until 
she gets stronger. My poor child !” 

All the women were cager to assist her; 
but Eva seemed to cling to Lady Janet, as 
a daugbter clings to a mother. 

The Karl went to opsn the door for them. 

“It is locked !” he exclaimed, 

Then they all remembered Stannard, 
whom they had quite forgotten, 

“He has gone!’ cried one of the Wil- 
sona “He has gone away, and locked the 
door on the other side !’’ 

‘Unlock the door!” cried the Earl. 

“There’s no key, my Lord!’’ shouted 
the butler from tbe halL 

Heriot went round quickly through the 
window, and, setting his shoulder against 
the doors, broke it open; then he stood 
aside to let them pase, and his eyes fol- 
lowed Eva up the stairs, 

Asshe reached the landing, she turned 
her bead slowly and heavily, and their 
eyes wet. She was hidden from him a 
moment after, and with a sigh he entered 
the drawing-room, 

Grace had disappeared; but Mr. Jones 
stood talking to the Earl, and he now came 
up to Heriot, and very quietly and re 
spectfully said— 

“] am afraid I neust do my duty, Lord 
Payne; I hold this warrant for your ap- 
prehension, and I must execute it. I must 
arrest you!’’ 

“Qh, come—you know!” blurted out 
Harry, whose impulsive heart was over- 
charged with admiration for Heriot. ‘He 
didn’t do it, you know! It was that fellow 
Marshbank !”’ 

Mr. Jones smiled at him gravely. 

“| have no warrant against Mr. Marsb- 
bank—I have against Lord Fayne—I must 
do my duty and arresthim. He will be 
able to prove his innocence, 1 hope and 
trust; but I must take him to Newton. 
There is no other course, my Lord!” 

The Karl bowed his head. 

“Do your duty, sir!’ said Heriot, 
quietly; ‘1 am quite ready to go wherever 
you please,’’ 

“But what about the other fellow?” in- 
dignantly broke in the irrepressible Harry. 
“Do you mean to say that you are going 
to stand quietly by and let him get 
away?’ 

“Shut up!’ growled Gerry, under his 
voice, 

“Don’t be afraid, sir,’’ said Mr, Jones; 
“Mr, Marshbank will not get very far. 
He will make for the Victoria Docks, and 
| have a man waiting there for him. Lord 
Fayneand I will now go onto Newton, 
my Lord; but perhapsI might suggest 
that he should have something to eat and 
drink before he goes ?’’ 

‘“] don’t want anything,’’ said Heriot. 

But the Earl drew Heriot’s arm through 
his own, and led him into the dining- 
roouw, the rest mechanically following. 
Some food and wine were hurriedly placed 
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Why did you net denounce Stannard | admiration of, and belief in Heriot—bat| Eva was lying on a couch, her face hid 


Marsbbank ?”’ 

Heriot looked up at him, then straight 
before him. 

‘Can’t you guess, father?’ he said, in a 
low voice. “I did not do it for his sake, 
but for hers.” 

‘‘Hers—Eva's ?’’ exclaimed the Earl. 

“Yeas,” said Heriot; “she loved him— 
she was to be his wife. She would have 
forgiven him and married him, though 
the knowledge of bis villainy would have 
made her wretched for life. He pleaded 
witb me that night toscreen him, and I 
consented. | was a fool. But when a 
man loves as I love he loses his wits.”’ 

The Earl sank into a chair and bent for- 
ward, his eyes fixed on Heriot’s face. 

“You—love—Eva Winsdale?”’ 

“Yea,” said Heriot, gravely. “I have 
loved her ever since | first saw her. It 
was for ber sake that | left the old life and 
tried to lead a better one. | had gone 
down to White Cot that night to teli her 
that | loved bher—to ask her to be my wife. 
But it was too late—Stannard Marehbank 
had won her. I didn’t care very much 
what happened to me when | learnt that.’”’ 

The Earl looked at him with mingled 
amazement and pity. 

‘““]f—if you had only come first, Heriot! 
How cruelly we have ali been deceived — 
Eva more cruelly than any of us. They 
say that a good woman instinctively 
shrinks from a bad man; and yet she 
cared for him! Now that he is unmasked 
it seems incredibie that she should ever 
have brought herseif to love him!” 

Heriot leant his hand upon bis head. 

“It does,” he said, with a sigh. ‘But 
there it is! Heis an insinuating devil, 
and she isas innocent and unsuspecting 
asachild. If we could only have spared 


her this terrible exposure of the real char- | 


acter of the man she loves!”’ 

“She must bear her burden,’ said the 
Earl, solemnly. ‘‘But my heart bleeds for 
her.”’ 

There wasa pause;then the Earl laid 
his hand upon Heriot’s affectionately. 

‘But you come first in my thoughts, ny 
boy! Tell me whatIlcan do? You must 
meet this charge, and you must have every 
assistance in doing so. I—I will get the 
very best counsel; everything shall be 


done that can be done. It will not be long | 


before they let you come back tous. You 
won't go away again, Heriot?’ he added, 
almost piteously. 

“No, father,’”’ said Heriot, “if they let 
me come back to you.”’ 

He regretted that he had spoken the 
words when he saw the effect they had 
upon the Earl. 

“Don’t be distressed, father,’’ he said. 
“J’m hoping, of course, that I shall be 
able to prove my innocence; but we must 
prepare for the worst. Stannard is a cun- 
ning devil; the evidence is strong against 
me ” 

The Earl began to tremble; then sud- 
denly, by a great effort, he mastered his 
emotion. 

“J put my trust in God’s justice, Heriot,” 
he said. 








| keys, the Governor looked in and nodded | 


The otber men re-entered the room, and | 


Mr. Jones significantly looked at his 
watch. 

Heriot rose, ‘ . 

‘‘] am quite ready,’’ he said; “and I am 
much obliged to you for waiting so long. 
Good-bye, father! No—good-night.”’ 

“I’m coming with you as far as—as they 


upon the table; and it was a touching | will let me.’’ 
Sight to see the father waiting with his | 
own hands upon his son, and pressing bim | 


toeatand drink. With a trembling hand 
he gently forced Heriot into a chair, and 


filled bis plate and poured out his wine, | 


holding the glass until Heriot took it. 

Heriot’s eyes were moist, and he could 
not speax for atime; but he looked at his 
lather, and the look spoke volumes. 

The Earl stood close beside his chair, and 
rested his band upon Heriot’s shoulder, 
and once he touched his hair lovingly and 
pityingly. 

‘Come out of it!” said Gerry, in a broken 
» hisper; and the other men went into the 
ball, ana left the father and son alone. 

“And you have forgiven me, father?” 
said Heriot, in a low voice. 

‘There is nothing to forgive, my boy,” 
said the Earl, almost inaudibly. 

“Nothing!” said Heriot. “Have you 
forgotten all the trouble and anxiety and 
disgrace my past folly has caused you?” 

Yes,” said the Earl, with deep emotion. 
‘I have forgotten it. This that you bave 
done has wiped it from my memory !”’ 

Heriot could not speak. 

“But,” said the Earl, “why did you do 
it? Why did you sacrifice yourself, and 
&.ow us all to think that you were guilty 
Of that poor girl’s betrayal ? Why did 
you stand silent under the accusation ? 


‘‘And if you’ll let us have another car- 
riage we'll come, too,’’ burst out Harry. 

The Earl looked at the lad gratefully; 
and Mr. Jones nodded approvingly. 

A few minutes afterward the scared but- 
ler announced the carriage, and they all 
went into the hall. 

Lady Janet was standing there. She 
was very pale, but she had evidently 
summoned ali ber woman’s courage to 
her aid, and she did not allow herself to 
break down as Heriot put his arm round 


| her and kissed her 


“Good bye,”’ he said; ‘I shall come 


they did not know how to doit. And 
perbaps, after all, their respectful silence 
war more eloquent and impressive tban 
any speech-making or cheering would 
have been. 

The party reached the prison, and Heriot 
and Lord Averleigh were recieved by the 
Governor, who had been apprised by Mr. 
Joues of the arrest. He knew Lord Aver- 
leigh well, and with true delicacy he re 
frained from uttering a word of con- 
dolence, but himself conducted Heriot to 
a cell which had been made as comfortable 
as the time and prison rules would per- 
mit. The Karl looked round with a 
shudder. 

“It breaks my heart to leave you here, 
Heriot! If they would only let mo stay 
with you!” 

“You can remain for two hours, Lord 
Averivsign,’’ said the Governor, quietly. 
“1 will send in some refreshments and 
lights) There is a good fire, as you see.”’ 

Heriot would bave tried to persuade his 
father to return home at once, but he 
knew, by his own heart, how loath the old 
man was to part from him. 

They sat beside the prison fire for more 
than the two hours, and during that time 
Heriot managed to tell Lord Averleigh a 
great deal. 

It was a wonderful story, and Lord 
Averieigh listened as one listens to a nar- 
rative upon which hangs the issue of lite 
and death, He had always been conscious 
of « vague distrust of Stannard, even when 
that gentleman s words and actions had 
appeared to be most virtuous and praise- 
worthy; now, in the light of Heriot’s rev 
élations, he saw Stannard in his true col- 
ors, and marveled that he could have ever 
been decei ved. 

Father and s)n almost forgot the trouble 
and danger hanging over them as they sat 
and talked with that mutual confidence 
which was born of a love that had been, 
so to speak, daimmed back by the barrier 
of Heriot’s past folly, but which now 
flowed uninterruptedly. The Earl's eyes 
grew moist as Heriot told him of the 
Fletchers and little Lily, and how the 
child bad clung to him when he lett, and 
implored him not to leave her, 

“T must see those people,” said the Karl, 
with an air of determination, “if I haveto 
go all the way to South America, Hut per- 
baps we can persuade them to come over 
to Eogland and pay usa visit when this 
trouble is over.”’ 

Heriot started slightly. 

‘*yY —ea, father,’’ he said, trying to speak 
cheerfally, ‘bat we must be prepared for 
the worst, you know. We have to deal 
with a man who is about as clever as they 
make them, with a heart of stone, and as 
unscrupulous as the deuce himself. | may 
be convicted, if not of murder, of mans 
laughter! Kut we won’t think of that to- 
night; we’ll try and look on the bright 
side.”’ 


There was a knock at the door, and alter | 


an unnecessary fumbling at the bolts and 


significantly. 
“J must go, Heriot,” said Lord Aver- 
leigh. “I must go!” The two men 


| gripped hands. ‘But though I leave you 


back like a bad penny directly, Aunt, 
Janet, and worry you just as I used when | 


I was a kid.’’ Then in a whisper he asked, 
‘*How is she ?”’ 

“Better; quite sensible now. She 
wanted to send a message to you, | think; 
but she did not get any farther than ‘Tel! 
bim——’ ” 

Mr. Jones looked at his watch again; and 
Heriot gently putting Lady Janet’s arms 
from about his neck, walked beside him to 
the carriage. The hal! had filled with ser- 
vants, who stood silently but sympa- 
thetically watching the departure of Heriot 
and his father. 

They would have liked to have uttered a 
cheer—to have give expression in any way 


to their affection for their master, and their 


here, I have got you back in my heart 
again, though, as I think you know, you 
have never been really absent from it,’”’ 

They parted at last, and the door clanged 
to, and Heriot threw himself upon his 
pallet, He ought to have fixed his mind 
upon his defence, but he could think of 
nothing and no one but Eva 

It was only natural that she should faint 
under the shock of hearing the accusation 
against Stannard, the man she was to have 
married next morning; but what had she 
mneant by the look which she had cast upon 
Heriot as she stood at the top of the stairs? 
The expression in her eyes haunted him 
until he fell asleep; it followed him even 
then, and he dreamed of her. 

Mr. Winsdale took Eva home, Of the 
two be was, outwardly, the more dis 
tressed and agitated. for the effects of her 
swoon had produced « kind of stupor. 

‘“Whaton earth are we to do?’ he ex- 
claimed; and it is scarcely necessary two 
say that he was thinking principally of 
himself. ‘‘Whichever way it may turn 
out we Shall suffer. The scandal, the in- 
famy of the thing will cling to us for life! 
Lord Fayne’s story may be true, or it may 
not. All that! can say is that it sounds 
as ghastly improbable as a sensational 
novel. No inman could be such a doubie- 
dyed villain as he makes Stannard Marsh- 
bank to be. And—il Stannard yet» tne 
worst of it, weare stiliin his power. He 
bolds the mortgage over every stick and 
stone we possess, and he’s not likely to 


have nuch mercy ! 





den on her arm. 

“1—I wish you'd say something, Eva,” 
he said, petulantly. ‘You've not opened 
your lips so far as I know since Lord 
Fayne appeared. It’s all very well, but 
you can’t forget that you were to have 
married Stannard to-morrow morning, 
and that he hasn’t been proven gulity 
yet. It’s trne that the inspector and the 
girl are against him, but what is their evi- 
dence compared with the mass of evidence 
against Heriot Fayne? Of course I know, 
my dear child, how terribly you must be 
suffering, and that you must be quite over- 
whelmed by the dreadful scene you have 
gone through. But Stannard was to have 
been your busband to-morrow morning, 
and I should almost have thought that 
you would have believed him in prefer- 
ence ‘0 Lord Fayne, and given @x prens- 
jon, if only by a word or two, to that be. 
lief.”’ 

Eva raised her head, 

“Do you believe him innocent, father ?”’ 
she said, in a whisper. 

Mr. Winsdale paced up and down the 
room. 

“Iam not his engaged wife,” he said. 
“And I’ve no right to judge between him 
and Lord Fayne; all I say is, that one 
story is as good as the other until it is 
proved,”’ 

Eva rose and went towards the door, 
siowly and heavily. 

“Were you looking at the two men, 
fatber?”’ shearked. “Did you hear their 
voices ?”’ 

Mr. Winsdale made a gesture of impa- 
tience and irritation. 

‘‘My dear child, you talk like a woman 
—as you aré. Wouldn't you be over- 
whelmed and confused if you were sud- 
denly charged as Stannard Marshbank 
was? I’m inciined to think that moat 
men would look exactly as he looked, 
under the circuinstances,”’ 

“Why hashe gone? Why did he not 
remain 7’ said Kva, with her hand upon 
the door, 

Mr. Winsdale bit his lips. 

“I imagine he went to secure Lord 
Fayne’s arrest. But we will not talk about 
itany more to-night, my dear Eva. Go 
to bed and try to rest. Hut «don’t forget 
how you stand to Stannard Marshbank, 
and don’t try him in your heart, and find 
bim guilty!’ 

“IT have already tried him,’’ said Kva, 
“He is guilty!’’ 





CHAPTER XLII. 


\HE next morning the news of Heriot 
| Fayne’sreturn and arrest was flashed 
all over England; one might almost 

say all over the world, and it was speedily 
supplemented by the intelligence that Mr. 


| Stannard Marshbank, M.P., Lord Fayne’s 


cousin, had mysteriously disappeared, 
Not only Averleigh and its nelghbor- 
hood, but the whole country was in astate 
of intense excitement. The Averleigh 
mystery was about to be cleared up! As 
none of those who were present at the 


| scene in the Court drawing-room had dis- 


closed a word that had been spoken, the 


| outside world was still firmly con- 


vinced of Heriot Fayne’s gullt, and excited 
groups gathered about the prison and at 
the corners of the streets in Newton 


' eagerly discussing the murder, and asking 


each other why the accused bad returned 
and given bimaelf up, 

It was hoped that the examination be- 
fore the magistrates would take place that 
morning, and a large crowd collected at an 
early hour outside the Court house; and a 
groan of disappointment arose when they 
were informed that the e¢xamination would 
not take place for some days. 

Mr. Jones, a4 he went to and fro between 
his office and the prison, waa waylaid and 
besieged by excited and curious persons, 
some of them of social importance, and 
plied with questions; bul that gentieman, 
who appeared as cairn and unruffied as if 
nothing of any consequence was bhappen- 
ing, dexterously parried his interrogators, 
and \jike tbe court chamberlain in the 
poem, “Similingly put the question by.’’ 

He was playing a dificult game againat 
an Opponent as askilful a« himeelf, butif 


he felt any anxiety he displayed none, 
and he somewhat exasperated the crowd 
by cheerfully whistling as he passed 
through it. 

But he was anxious He wea waiting 
for a telegram, saying that Stannard 
Marshbank had been arreated in London, 
and was being brought back. In the after- 
noon @telegrain arrived, bul its contents 
deait Mr. Jones a heavy biow. 

Jt stated that Stannard Marshbank had 
not gone down to the docks to embark for 
South America, and that, though search 
was being made for him, he had not been 
found 
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Here below the Illacs die, 
All the song birds heavenward fy; 
1 dream of a summer for ever and aye 


Here below the lips that greet 
Leave no imprint when they meet 
1 dream of a kiss that will ever be sweet 


Here below the lovers mourn 
Friendships dead and heart forlorn; 
1 dream of the ties that shall never be torn. 


Her Engagement. 


BY Ss. U. W. 


ad 8 ee you 
auntie?’ 

“Yea, child, yea. 
would do so this morning.’ 

“And posted it ?’’ 

There was no reply to this question. 
The elderly lady who had answered the 
first inquiry, was siowly ascending the 
staircase, and might not have nesrd the 
interrogation, at least, so it appeared to 
the interrogator, who sank back on the 
cushions of her invalid chair with a sigh 
of relief, without repeating the question. 

Scene, a small bouse in Kensington; 
time, some seventy years ago. The bourse, 
though small, was daintily appointed, but 
with that true and inexpensive prettiness 
which bespeaks the residence of a gentie- 
woman of limited means. In a cushioned 
chair by the window, sat, or rather bal!. 
reciined, a young girl, who might once 
have been pretty, even beautiful, but who 
now bore on her pale cheeks the disfigur- 
ing marks of that dread disease, small- 
pox, all too famiilar toour predecessors of 
past generations. 

In the case of Anna Grant, now satrug- 
giing back to health after an attack of the 
malady, the disease had, on the whole, 
been merciful. The girl was not rendered 
hideous, but the once exquisite com. 
plexion had faded, the radiant eyes were 
dimmed, and the golden hair had lost its 
KOM, 

Only when sbe smiled did something of 
the old Anna reappear in the pale face, 
bringing it back somewhat to the likeness 
of the fair miniature which ber lover 
hed carried away with bim to India six 
years before. 

For Anna was betrothed, and in another 
year was to be a bride—at least, unless—— 
It is w trite story how the victims of smali!- 
pox found their efiiction a teat-stone of 
the affection of lovers, sometimes, alas, «f 
husbands. There were always the brave 
wooers who loved ‘not for outward sem- 
blance,”’ and who were as ready to wed a 
disfigured, as a beautiful bride, but there 
were exceptions to this rule, and Anna 
Grant bad now to wait many weary 
months to know under which category 
she was to reckon her betrothed. 

Her engagement had been held to be a 
fortunate one for her, entirely dependent 
as eshé was upon the maiden aunt with 
whom she resided, and whose littie in- 
come was derived from anannuity. Harry 
Martindele was doing well in India, so 
weil that the time seemed fully oome for 
his betrothed to join him there. 

Officers bolding good appointments hesi 
tated to relinquish them by applying for 
“leave home,’ except in cases of actual 
necessity; and sixty or seventy years ago 
the Indian exile was far morea fixture in 
the east than he is now. Brides elect went 
out to join intending busbands, when the 
weary journey round the Cape occupied 
sO many months, and the brief run to 
England was unknown. 

Only by this last mail bad a loving, ex- 
ultant letter arrived from Captain Mar- 
Uindale, begging Anna to come out to bim; 
and it was regarding the reply to this 
letter that Anna and her aunt had had 
their first and only difference of opinion. 
Anna ipsisied that the full extent of her 
calamity was to be revealed to her lover. 
Mies Grant sbrank from doing this; she 
had her own reasons for doing so, For 
she knew, what she did not reveal to her 














written that ietter, 


I told you I 





niece, that ber own days were numbered; 
that an insidious disease had made her its 
prey, and that another year or 80 at most | 
would probably find Anna alone in the 
world. If this marriage should fall 
through, Anna would be left not only 
friendless, but penniiesa. 

“Of course you must tell Captain Mar- 
tindale of your ilinesa, my dear,”’ urged 
Mies Grant; “but, Anna, you really exag- 
gerate your dishigurement. Besides, you 
cannot suppose that your betrothed was 
only in love with your face.’’ 

l want to be sure of that, auntie It is 
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only just to him to let him know that the 
girl—well, the pretty giri, he courted is 
now—what I am,” and she gianced bit- 
terly at the glass opposite. 

“You are as dear as ever to me, love,” 
sald Misa Grant softly, and kissing her, 
“and will be to him if he is worthy of 
you.” 

“Lat me test if he is worthy then,” said 
Anna 

Insistent as was the gir! upon the neces- 
sity of telling ber lover the whole truth, 
abe shrank from writing it with ber own 
hand. Itiseahbard task for any woman, 
especially fora young and erewhbile beau- 
tiful one, to herself prociaim that she bas 
lost her loveliness, So, after much argu. 
ment, Miss Grant consented to write— 
write in the plain, uncompromising man- 
ner which Anna insisted upon, and s#o far 
kept ber word, 

Indeed, now, as Anna was lying back 
wearily on her pillows in the drawing- 
room, her aunt was sitting by her fireina 
room above, with this letter duly ad- 
dressed and sealed, lying in her lap, and 
wrestiing with a great temptation. Why 
had Anna dictated such blunt, such even 
@xaggerated statements? She was still 
young, only four-and-twenty, and youth 
had marvellous powers of recuperation. 
Long before she reached the shores of 
India, she might be almost as fair as ever 
to .Ook Upon; (he sea air, the change, the 
prospect of heppiness—all would be mar- 
Vellous 1e*torers., 

If only Captain Martindale were bere to 
be spoken to persopaliy! At least, thought 
the loving aunt with a rush of tenderness, 
the man who wing my Anna will wed a 
bride dowered with better gifts than mere 
beauty; truth, yent eness, sweetness of 
temper, what matter if the gift of actual 
loveliness be wanting? 

But then men were so easily influenced 
by external*; and with a sudden pang, 
Mies (jrant remembered Captain Martin- 
dale’s open admiration of the fair girl 
whom he had won, his lover’s flattery, his 


undisguised looking forward to intro 
ducing bis ‘beautiful Anna’ to bis 
friends. Would he be equally content to 


wed a plain flancee? 

“if be is with her for a week, he must 
learn to love her, despite ber disfigure 
ment,’’ thought Miss Grant, and then the 
letter fell from her grasp, and a gbaatly 
palior overspread ber face. One of her 
sudden attacks of the pain, which she 
knew was rapidly shorteniug her days 
had come upon her, 

For some moments she sat struggling 
with the agony, then had strength to drag 
herself to acupboard, and drain a small 
giass of the medicine which always stood 
ready there. The paroxysm passed away, 
but Miss Grant's face remained set and 
firm. Crossing again to the tire she 
dropped the letter amid the glowing coals, 
and watched it burn to ashes, 

‘‘May heaven forgive me if I have done 
amiss,’ she murmured, ‘‘but I dare not 
let the child thus trifle with her own hap- 


piness, When tarry Martindale sees ber, 
all will be well; the risk of the letter is too 
great ’’ 


And, as the pain left her, Miss Grant sat 
down to indite another epistie, mention- 
ing Anna’s illness, but 
cause. And that letter was posted, and 
Miss (jrant resolutely stifled the whispers 
of ber conscience, which were sometimes 
troublesome. Many weary months passed 
away before a reply could be recéived to 
Miss Grant’s letter; mootbs in which the 
elder lady occupied herself with prepar- 
ing Anna’s trousseau, despite the girl’s re 
minders that “it might not be needed.” 
W hat these months of suspense meant to 
Anna only she herseif knew, and yet, 
when the looked for mail came in, and a 
letter arrived from Bombay in the weil. 
known hand, the girl trembled to open it, 
Was her lover's affection strong enough 
to bear the test she bad put it to? 


Miss Grant watched anxiously as, with | 


nervous fingers, Anna siowly unfolded 
the missive, Then a sudden light came 
over the girl's face and happy tears filled 
her eyes. 

‘*We may order the wedding dress after 
all, auntie,’ she said softly; “it was my- 
seif, not my poor face, that Harry loved.” 

“At least, | have made the child happy 
for the present,’ said Miss Grant to her- 
self, “and he cannot, he cannot be base 
enough to wish to forsake ber for such a 
trifle. 1 told bim she had been ill, why 
should I mention that her beauty had 


been altered? It would be like an insult 
to suppose his affection could be in 
fluenced by this.’’ 

And yet, in the silent and wakeful 
hours of the night, Miss Grant’s con. 
science, ke that f the abbot who ac- 
knowledged the religious supremacy 
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maint VIIL “did grudge against ber,” al 
though she resolutely stified its whispers. | 
Captain Martindsie bad written sympe- | 
thetically regarding tbe illness of his 
fiancee, but was confident that the voyage 
“would complete her cure.” The fact 
that the illness had been emall pox bad 
been carefully concealed by Miss Grant — 

Days flew by, and Anna’s passage was 
secured in one of the comfortable, if slow- 
sailing, old “East Indiamen.” It was 
thought a fortunate circumstance that, be- 
fore starting, she obtained an introduction 
to the lady who was to share her cabin, 
another young girl, going out to join ber 
brother and “keep bis house.”’ “In the 
days of John Company,” it was a very 
usval occurrence for sisters to feel « 
strong yearning thus to join brothers in 
the East, not, of course, with the slight- 
est consideration for the matrimonial ad- 
vantages then offered to spinsters in India 
Minnie Williams was the eldest of several 
sisters, and the idea that they had only 
marriage to look to as a future provision, 
had been steadily impressed upon them 
from childhood by their impecunious 
widowed mother. 

Anna Grant was not starting for the 
East with a more fixed idea of futare wed- 
lock than was Miss Williams, although 
Anna was journeying to a plighted bride 
groom, while Miss Williams had yet to 
secure hers. That she would speedily do 
so the young lady was tully confident 
Minnie Williams was a decidedly pretty 
girl, not unlike, with ber clear com- 
plexion and bright coloring, what Anna 
had been in the days before her malady; 
and Miss Grant, in her love for her die- 
figured darling, felta pang of angry jeal- | 
ousy, a8 she noted bow additionally worn 
and faded Anna looked by contrast with 
the blooming young beauty of her com- 
panion. And yet, to a close observer, | 
Anna’s gentle manner and pleasant voice | 
posseesed charms lacking in Minnie Wil- 
liams; who was as vain as she was pretty, 
and whose pert flirting manner might 
have proved the reverse of attractive to a 
fastidious wooer, 

The final preparations were made, the 
last farewells said; Anna had started se- 
curely bappy, ignorant of the deception 
practised upon both her and ber lover; | 

and Miss Grant, ill and alone, strove to | 
satisfy herself with the silently uttered | 
plea that “the end justified the means” | 
And yet there were times when she would | 
have given worlds to have undone her | 
work. | 

Tne old Cape voyage was a serious 
matter some seventy years ago. Its 
length was, of course, a very variable one, 
Calms might lengthen it, storms carry 
the vessel out of its course in a manner 
unknown in these days of steam power; 
and the passengers, closely confined to- 
gether for many months’ time, bad at least 
a full opportunity of Knowing one an- 
other’s true characters, Years of ordi- 
uary intercourse upon land would not 
bave given such an insight into the real 
disposition of all on board as was acquired 
during that Indian sea-journey. 

The two girls, being otherwise friend- 
less on board, were placed under the 
especial charge of the captain, who in 
turn utilized the services of some kindly 
matron among the passengers, to be a 
kind of chaperon to them. Old Indians 
will well remember these familiar ar- 
rangemen ts. 

Captain Morton was an extremely pleas- 
antand gentlemanly maa of about thirty, a 
bachelor still, as Minnie Williams speed. 
ily ascertained, and therefore set herself 
seriously to the task of captivation. The 
unhappy individuals cooped up on board 
ship with little to occupy them, naturaily 
reverted to gossip, and, before many 
weeks had elapsed, nearly every one 
knew every one else’s private affairs, or 
imagined they did, which came to much 
the same thing. 

Anna’s misfortune was known and 
talked about, public opinion being divided 
regarding Captain Martindale’s conduct; 
some (with Miss Williams) holding that 
it was ‘‘a noble thing’’ to sacrifice himself 
ip such & Manner, while others ( with Cap- 
tain Morton) opined that there could be 
no “sacrifice’’ in marrying so sweet a girl 
as Anna Grant. 

Real disposition comes out on board 
ship, as we have said. Captain Morton, at 
least, bad noted Anna’s unselfishness, her 
patience, her invariabie good temper, 
while Miss Williams’ affectation, and her 
undisguised ‘‘set’’ at himself, afforded 
much secret amusement both to the cficer 
himself and to the kind motherly lady in 
whose charge he bad placed the girls. And 
good Mrs. Beyton repeatedly remarked 
that ‘‘sbe would rather see a son of hers 
iz@ Anna, were she tw 





marry a gir 


ce as 


| for Miss Grant. 





disfigured, than throw himself away Dpon 
that seifish giggling little creature Mise 
| Williams.” 

Indeed, as the voyage went on, Captain 
| Morton began to feel that it had been 
better for his own peace of mind had be 
never met Anna, now she was the be 
trothed of another. 

‘““We shall part at Bombay,” he said to 
himeelf, “but she will always be to me 
the one woman I could have wooed, 
might | have done so with honor.” 

Anna herself bad but one ides; her 
meeting with the lover she had 80 long 
waited for;and Captain Morton kept his 
secret 80 loyally that not the most prying 
of the passengers ever suspected that the 
plain quiet bride elect bad made a con. 
quest of one heart on board. 

Even an Indian voyage ends at last; 
and the “Agamemnon” anchored in the 
Bombey roads. There was the usual bustie 
among the passengers, the looking up and 
donning of the spruce landing costumes 
which had been reserved for this joyfu) 
occasion, the impatience of wives return. 
ing to husbands, sisters eager to greet 
brothers. Everyone clustered on deck, 
wirtful to recognize familiar faces in the 
boats surrounding the sbip. 

Anna and ber cabin companion were 
seated together on one of the bulwarks; 
Anna anxiously awaiting the supreme 
moment of ber life; Minnie gay and un. 
concerned, casting coquéttish glances at 


| Captain Morton, who stood by bis charges, 


professediy ‘to band over his trust,” 
Not even to himself would he acknowl}. 
edge that he was lingering for one last 


| glance, one jest word from Anna 


Presently a loud voice was heard asking 
A stout, red-faced man 
hurried across the deck, and with the ex. 
ciamation, ‘‘Arrived atfast, Anna! Well, 
I should bave known you any where, 
after all,’’ bestowed an affectionate salute 
upon Miss Williams. 

“Harry,” said Anna, in a faltering tone; 
while Minnie Willians, in a coquettish 
voice, cried, “Ob, Captain Martindale, 
for you must be Captain Martindale, for 
shame! Don’t you know Miss Grant?” 

“ You—Anna—why, good heavens,’”’ ex- 
claimed Captain Martindale starting back 
with a face of utter surprise and dismay; 
while Minnie giggled, and Morton felt 
that he could have shaken her for doing 
so. Pale and trembling Anna sank back 
on her seat, and the passengers began to 
look round and scent ‘‘a scene.’”’ 

“Come into my cabin, Miss Grant,’’ said 
Morton authoritatively, offering her bis 
arm; ‘‘you and this gentleman can talk in 
private there,’’ and he giared so furiously 
at the curious spectators that they turned 


away abashed, and occupied themselves 


again with their own greetings. 

“No, it’s all right,’’ said Martindale, the 
instincts of a gentleman re-asserting them- 
selves, ‘I’ve a boat bere all ready, and a 
triend, Mrs. Grabam, is expecting us. | 
have not seen Miss Grant for six years,”’ 
be added rather awkwardly, “and time 
alters people,’’ and he turned to apologizs 


| hembly to Minnie for the “liberty” he 


had taken; and Minnie laughed, and 
ogled, and would have carried on an ani- 
mated flirtation, had not her attention 
been diverted by her own brotber’s ar- 
rival. 

As one in a dream Anna took her place 
in the boat, but no word was spoken until 
the lovers were seated in the carriage Mrs. 
Grabam had sent to fetch them. Then 
Anna broke silence. 

“Ob, Harry, it is so much worse than 
you expected; auntie told you that | had 
been terribly disfigured.” 

‘She told me nothing of the sort,” re- 
torted Captain Martindale sharply. ‘She 
said you had been ill—with a feverish at- 
tack I believe she called it, but as to this— 
well, it’s no matter now, Anna; for 
heaven’s sake don’t begin to cry. OU! 
course you are just the same to me, and 
it’s uncommonly good of you to have 
come out in this way to join me,’’ but 
there was no tenderness in his voice, and 
he did not offer to kiss her cheek or take 
her hand. 

The carriage stopped at a compound, 
and Martindale led Anna, whose limbs 
would hardly support ber, into the house, 
and toa darkened Indian drawing reom. 

“Let me have a good lock at the last 
beaaty arrived from Englana”’ 44d 8 
bustling little lady hurrying across thé 
matted floor. “My dear, the fame of your 
face bas preceded you, and Captain Mar- 
tindale declared that even that sweet 
miniature doesn't do you justice. Oh”— 
and Mrs. Grabam stopped with a palpab:e 
start; then boldly covered her breach o! 
manners with: “Oh, yes, I quite recognize 
you; traveling always alters one jus a 


tle until one has rested. and shake! 
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the effects of fatigue. No doubt you will 
like to see your room and rest for a 
ile.”’ 

ret thankfully sccepted the offer of 
escape, and, declining the services of the 
dusky handmaiden who followed her to 
tbe apartment, sank on her knees by the 
bedside and buried her head amid the 
pillows, The whole terrible truth was re- 
vealed to ber now, and she understood 
she bad unwittingly been a party to the 
deception practiced upon her lover, whose 
affection had not stood the test of her 
altered appearance. On this point she had 
no longer apy illusion. 

The divisions between the rooms of an 
Indian house are of the thinnest, and 
neither Captain Martindale nor his hostess 

the softest of voices. 

“] call it a regular trick; upon my word 
| do,” said the former in an indignant 
voice, “Of course, I must marry the girl 
all the same, now she’s come all this way; 
there’s no help for it, but I ought to have 
been told what had bappened. i must ex- 
change out of the regiment, however, 
that’s certain. I can’t face all the fellows 
with poor Anna after my braggiag about 
her good looks so much,” 

And Mrs. Graham exclaimed, and 
pitied, and blamed while Anna pressed 
her head deeper amid the pillows and 
prayed wildly that she might aie. 

Like her quondam lover, she had lost 
an ideal at their meeting. The attached 
chivalrous wooer, equally ready to wed a 
disfigured as a beauteous bride, was ill- 
represented by the stout, red-faced, ill- 
mannered man, into which several years 
at “out stations’ and unlimited devotion 
to bottled beer and ‘‘brandy pawnee’’ had 
transformed the once handsome and at- 
tractive Captain Martindale. ‘‘Long en- 
gagements,”’ when the contracting parties 
remain absent from each other, are apt to 
result in some such disillusionc, 

Throughout the weary night Anna lay 

reviewing the position of affairs. One 
thing at least was certain, she must give 
Captain Martindale back his freedom; and 
it was with a strange wcender at her own 
readiness to do this that Anna rose before 
daylight and indited a gentle but firmly- 
worded epistie of renunciation, explain- 
ing how she at least, had been guiltless of 
any deception in the matter. ‘He will be 
ready enough to accept his release from 
our engagement,’ she said with a half 
smile, and then wondered that she her- 
self regretted it so little. Butin truth her 
lover, the lover whom she had come so 
far to wed, bad vanished; in fact he had 
never existed save in her own imagina- 
tion. . 
Now came the prospect of her future, 
To stay on, a probably unwelcome guest, 
in a house where she had only been re- 
ceived by Captain Martindale’s future 
bride was manifestly impossible; and yet 
where was she to go? Except her recreant 
lover she knew not a soul in Bombay, and 
all her woman’s pride revolted against 
seoking his assistance. 

She had no money to pay her return 
passage to England (a far more costly 
affair years ago than now), and six or 
seven months must elapse ere a reply 
could be received from any letter sent 
home, Telegrams were of course un- 
known. Anna vaguely wondgred if Mrs. 
‘jrabam could find her any sort of em- 
ployment as governess, teacher, or even 
as inusic or needie-woman, to enable her 
to live until she could communicate with 
her aunt, 
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| fore she could suggest this to you herself, | 


but she bas employed me as her mes- 
senger to bring you this note. She will 
be very happy if you will take up your 
quarters with her and the General as long 
as you remain in Bombay.” 

“My engagement with Captain Martin- 
dale is at an end,” said Anna, recovering 
herself. 

“You will forgive me if I say that I sus- 
pected as much after his behavior of yes- 
terday,”’ said Morton, with an angry flush 
at the recollection of the public insult 
offered to the woman he loved; “and 
therefore I feel sure you will be more 
comfortable with Mra. Beyton than here. 
And you will allow me, or the General if 
you prefer it, to act as your bankers 
should you design to return home im- 
mediately. Your friends can remit us the 
amount advanced for the passage-money 
after your arrival in England.” 

Anna bethought her of Miss Grant's 
small income; of the difficulty with which 
the sum for the outward journey had 
been raised. And then to return home 
with her sad story, to be the centre of 
gossip, surprise, pity, in the suburban 
circle—the humiliation would be unen- 
durable. 

“I cannot return home,” she said falter- 
ingly. “For one reason my aunt could 
not pay my journey back. Perhaps Mrs. 
Beyton could find me seme employment, 
some post in India, as a governess ora 
companion or something of the kind.”’ 

There was silence for a few minutes. 
Morton took a turn up and down the 
room; presently he stopped before the 
girl. 

‘Mies Grant,” he said softly, ‘have you 
been quite blind all the last’ monthe? 
Honor forbade me to woo another man’s 
betrothed bride, but have I kept my se- 
cret so closely that you never suspected 
that I loved you?” 

A blush overspread Anna’s cheek. She 
had never thought before on the matter; 
but now, looking back, words, looks, 
trifling actions came to her mind, and 
with a significance. 

“] have loved you for some time,’’ con- 
tinued Morton, taking her trembling 
hand in his, ‘‘but I could not then say, as 
I may lawtully do now, Anna, will you 
be my wife?”’ 

“You arefasking me this out of charity, 
because I am poor, and friendless, and 
disfigured,’’ said the girl with a sudden 
burst of tears. 

“No, a thousand times no,” cried Mor- 
ton vehemently. “I am asking you to 
marry me because you are the one wo. 
man in the world to me whatever you 
may be to blind fools who cannot appre- 
ciate a pearl of price, because; forsooth, its 
casket is less beauteous than the jewel 
itself. I love you, Anna, I shall love you 
always, whether you marry me or not; 
and the happiness of my life now rests in 
your hands.” 

The reader may guess the sequel, and it 
would be unjust to accuse Anna of fickle- 
ness when she pronounced the Jonged-for 
‘tyes,’”’ The lover whom she had traveled 
so far to regain was dead to her; be had 
been, in sooth, but a mythical personage 
all along, and the sincere friendship she 
had long felt for Morton warmed into a 
kindlier regard under the influence of his 
impassioned pleadings. 


offer me,” she said regretfully; but Mor- 
ton laughed gaily and replied: 
“Give me yourself, darling, and I will 





“A gentieman to see Miss Grant,” an- 
nounced the ayab, entering with a letter. 
‘‘Mem sahib say missie tired, missie sick, 
but bim say him friend, him come on | 
business, missie will see bim,” and she | 
tendered the pasteboard which bore Cap- | 
tain Morton’s name. 

Anna’s pale cheek flushed with pleas- 
uré. Engrossed in ber love for her be- 
trothed, she had never regarded Captain 
Morton in any light save that of a friend; 
but a8 @ friend she had learned to lean 
upon bim more than she realized until 
they were separated; and, amid her 
anxious nocturnal cogitations, had often 
wished that she had known his where- 
«Louts On shore and been able to apply to 
hina for counsel, as she had done so often 
'n stnall difficulties and perplexities dur- 
ing the voyage. Anna steeled herself to 
s¢if-command as she entered the drawing- 
room, but the sight of the kindly familiar 
face overcame her fortitude, and tears 
rushed into ber eyes. 

“I have come as a messenger from one 
of your triends, Miss Grant,’”’ said Morton 
bastily, with true delicacy appearing not 
‘0 notice her agitation. “It had occurred 
‘o Mrs. Beyton tnat you might prefer 
“\aying with her instead of with an entire 

‘anger; you left the vessel yesterday be 


undertake to teach you tolove me. I can 
wait.” 

Mrs. Graham made po effort to detain 
her guest, and was evidently glad to be 
civilly rid of her, while Anna thankfully 
took refuge with the kind friend under 
whose wing she had traveled so long. 
Captain Martindale accepted his freedom 


ticipated, scarcely troubling himself to 
veil under the usual conventional phrases 
the relief which he feit at her voluntary 
termination of their engagement. 

“Of course 1 would never have been the 
first to break from you,” he wrote, “but I 
think you are right; we should scarcely 
make each other as happy as we had ex 
pected.’’ 

“You at least are well rid of that man, 
my dear,’’ said Mrs. Beyton, when Anna 
showed her the letter, ‘and if ever a wo- 
man was fortunate in a future husband 
you are so in James Morton. My dear, 
the General knows his people in England, 
and all about James from bis boyhood. 
He’s a thoroughly excellent teliow, and 
will make as good a husband as he is son 
and brother. And you know this is his 


last voyage. He only undertook it be- 
cause he wished to visit Bombay to look 
after the affairs of that rici i uncie of 


| 
| 





“] cannot yet give you the love you | 


with tbe alacrity which Anna had an-| 





his who died out here, leaving James bis 


heir. James tells me he intends buying a 
little country place somewhere in Eng- 
land and settling down to a quiet rural 
life with his bride. By the way, Anna, of 
course the wedding will be as soon as pos- 
sible,’’ 

“Ob, Mra. Beyton, what will people 
say ?’’ 

“Nothing will stop ‘saying’ like the ex- 
citement of a wedding,” remarked Mra. 
Beyton, sagely. “And to tell you the 
truth, Anna, I do not think Captain Mar- 
tindale will be long before he consoles 
himself. We Anglo-Indian folk marry 
quickly out bere, and if you delay your 
wedding long, 1 fancy you will find that 
your old lover is married before you.”’ 

“Married to whom ?”’ 

“To that little minx, Minnie Williama,”’ 
said Mrs, Beyton, with unusual asperity, 
“and I wish them joy of each other. So 
really, Anna, there is no reason that you 
should keep poor James waiting.” 

Anna did “not keep him waiting” very 
long, but, as Mrs, Beyton had prophesied, 
Captain Martindale’s marriage came off 
the first. Miss Williams had made good 
use of her opportunities, and the pair were 
wedded and off to the Captain’s “‘district’”’ 
before Anna herself became a bride. 

Some indignation still lingered in the 
girl s heart against the relative whose de- 
ception might have caused so much 
misery, but the next mail from England 
dispelled all such feelings. As George 
Sand truly says, ‘Savoir tout, c’est tout 
pardonner.”’ 

Poor Miss Grant wrote a full confession 
of her error and of its motives, and as “a 
dying woman”’ besought Anna’s forgive- 
nese if any harm had resulted from her 
deception. It was in terms of pity rather 
than of blame that Anna replied. 

Wrongly as Miss Grant had acted, 
‘good had come out of evil’ in this case, 
and Anna gained a worthy instead of an 
unworthy husband. 

A year or so later, Anna with her hus- 
band and first-born babe stood beside her 
aunt’s sick-bed, and personally ratified 
this message of forgiveness. Miss Grant’s 
disease proved a more lingering one than 
she bad anticipated, and ber prayer to see 
her niece once again was granted. Anna 
had regained all, or nearly all, her tormer 
beauty. 

And did Anna’s marriage prove a happy 
one? I asked this question of the old 
friend from whose lips I heard this story 
in my girlhood, a gentle old widow lady 
at whose house I was a constant visitor. 
We bad been speaking of “long engage- 
ments,’”’ and their pros and cons, and she 
related to me this recollection of her 
youth. 

“If you ask meif Captain Morton was 
happy, my love,’’ she said, ‘I can only 
tell you that he used to say that his mar- 
riage was like that of the knight in one of 
Chaucer’s poems, who weds a lady scorned 
by others for her lack of loveliness, but 
who proves, after their bridal, to be a 
tairy of surpassing beauty. His wife was 


| always ‘beautiful’ in his eyes, and he was | 
Let this state of things rather arouse to 


her lover throughout their forty years of 


happy married life, And for Anna her- | 
self, my dear, if ever you marry such a | 


man as she did, you will understand a 
little what the Garden of Eden was like 
before the Fall. I often think,’’ and tears 
gathered in the dear old lady’s eyes, ‘that 
a little bit of the happiness of Heaven it 
self is still found even on earth in the 
love of husband and wife for one another, 
I know that was Anna’s experience,”’ 

“J suppose she was an old friend of 
yours, Mra. Morton,” I remarked. ‘By 
the way, perhaps you were a relative of 
this Captain Morton, as your name is the 
samé as his?’ 

“Yes, my love,” said my old friend 
with a quiet smile, ‘I was a relation—his 
wife. | was Anna Grant.” 


— ae 


A Worp To GIRLS.—The woman who is 





| indifferent to ber looks is no true woman, 


God meant woman to be attractive, to 
look well, to please, and it is one of her 


| duties to carry out this intention of her 


Maker. But that dress is to do itali, and 
to suflice, is more than we can be brought 
to believe. 

Just because we do love to see giris 
look well, as well as live to some purpose, 
we would urge upon them such a course 
of reading ana study aa will confer such 
charms as no modiate can supply. 

A well-known author ance wrote a very 
yretty essay on the power of education to 
eautify—that it absolutely chiseled the 
features; that he had seen many a clumsy 
nose and thick pair of lips so modified by 
thought awakened and active sentiment 
asto be unrecognizable. And he put it 
on that ground that we so often see peo- 
ple, homely and unattractive in youth, 
bloom, in middle life, into a softened In- 
dian summer of good looks and wellow 
tones 
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Scientific and Useful. 





Pasts.—To make good paste, take three 
tables poonfuls of flour, and as much pow- 
dered rosin as will lie on a quarter, mix 
nicely in half a pint of water, and then stir 
itover the fire in a saucepan till it boils, 
The paste-brush must be cleansed in boil- 
ing water, and wiped every time it is used. 

SLEEPLESSNESS —Sleeplessness is gener- 
ally caused by the brain having more 
blood than usual suppiied to it; anyone 
desiring sleep should therefore draw the 
blood tq the stomach by taking warm 
nourishing food the last thing at night, a 
basin of gruel, or bread and inilk, or some 
other light and digestible food. 

Beziqux.—Church bezique is a recent 
French invention, suited for religious 
circles and for Lent. It is played with 
cards, like ordinary bezique, but from the 
mouths of the king, queen and knave on 
the face cards issues a scroil on which is 
printed a short prayer, which the players 
repeat when counting up their carda, 

GoLpEN Srexu.—Human ingenuity is 
never satisfied. The latest discovery is 
golden steel which is being made in large 
quantities at Sheffield. It is an amalgam 
of bronze and aluminum, which has a 
most beautiful appearance, and is very 
successful for cutlery not requiring a keen 
edge, such as forks and dessert knives. 
The new alloy possesses the dual advant- 
age of durability and beauty. 

A SPEAKING WATCH.—A_ speaking 
watcn has been invented by a clockmaker 
at Geneva, by applying the phonograph to 
the old-fashioned repeater, the springs 
and hammers of which have been replaced 
by a disc of vulcanised india-rubber, over 
whose surface the point moves, emitting, 
as it turns, articulate sounds denoting the 
hour, The furrowson this disc are the 
exact reproduction of those produced on 
the cylinder of a phonograph by the 
human voice. The utterance is loud 
enough to be heard in an adjoining room. 
M. Sivan, the inventor, is developing his 
idea, and it is said that it may possibly re 
place the carillon in belfries by part- 
songs. There are end|ess combinations pos- 
sible in the application of what may become 
something more than an ingenious toy. 


Farm and ibarden, 





PoraTors —We venture to say that 
nothing will return a larger net profit of 
all the things one may select to do on the 
farm than a potato field of goou soll, 
planted with care and with well selected 
seed, and thoroughly cuitivated and pro- 
tected from insects. 

PouLTRY.—Do not be too easily dis- 
couraged if you area beginner, for equally 
good resuits can not be had with the 
poultry every year. Soime6 seasons do not 
seem to be wholly favorable, and, although 





the business may be managed with just 
as much skill and care as formeriy, the 
returns may not be nearly #0 s#atistactory. 


more determined effort. 
Grarr Scions.—If grafting is contem- 
plated this coming spring, the scions 


should be cut during the winter,—ocer- 
tainly not after the buds begin to swell in 
early spring. Choose stout, healthy wood 
of last season’s growth; bury them in sand 


or damp saw-dust and keep them in a cool 
cellar. The operation of grafting t# per- 
formed in the spring, about the time the 
buds on the trees are bursting, and may 


be continued to mid summer provided the 
scions have not started into growth. 

W exevs,—There are no thieves that steal 
80 quietly, and yet #0 effectually from the 
farmer, as the weeda and thisties, which 


he sometimes cultivates in his fields or 
allows to grow in his pastures, and fence 
rows. He counts these no part of bis 
seeding and hence he is apt to neglect 
them, except 80 far as they interfere with 
the growing crops. In cultivating his corn 
one of bis troubles often is to keep down 
the weeds, for these in good gronnd that 
has been well manured and plowed, are 
apt to grow in the early part of the season 
faster than the corn. They often have 





their roots started before the corn is 
slanted, and unless they are vipped in the 
o~ they soon become troublesome—but 
if allowed a fair chance it 400n becomes a 
race between them and the corn; which 
shall have the choice show of the soil food, 
— ss 7 

‘THe TREE 18 KNOWN BY THE Fret 11 
Bears "’—And #© Dr. ID. Jayne's Ex 
pectorant resta in the confidence of the 
public to day asa Lung remety, because, 
after OVEK SIXTY YRAKS constant use t 
is known Ww be fully wor y that con 
fidence rhe trem lau : Jayne's 
Painless Sugar-Coated > 
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Of Persenal Adoroment. 

searcely any subject could be chosen 
on which thoughtful people would tx 
less likely to arrive at a definite conc!u 
sion than that of personal adornment. 
Reasoning respecting personal orna- 
ment is effectually checkmated by a sen- 
timent that has grown strong through- 
out the whole history of the race. Still 
the question, ‘‘To what extent is it al- 
lowable for intelligent civilized men 
and women to deck themselves out in 
more or less costly gewgawe’’’ allows 
of a very pretty controversy. 

The acientific man, like the frivolous 
person of fashion, can find an interest 
in the subject, because it shows our 
k.uship to our earliest ancestors through 
habits that bring to most of us no sense 


of shame. | ove of ornament is so com- 
pletely in the biood that we do not 
recognize ourselves as giving way wu 


some of the most primitive instincts of 
our savage forefathers when we «eek the 
‘foreign aid of ornament.”’ 

The scientific observer however sees 
all the devious way by which we cam 
to omr present love of persona! adorn 
ment, our simple joy ip rings and 
chains, bangles and jangling chate 
laines, dazzling scarf-pins and flashing 
tiaras, faultiess mechanical busts, and 
an undying bloom of youth. 

The grim reasoner, who snorts impa- 
tiently at that which ‘‘only seems,”’ 
finds an easy text in the wide-spread 
weakness for human ornamentation 
Let us look further into this quarrel be 
tween strictly rational human dignity 
and the inherited ioy of the race in 
pretty toys. 

We do not suppose for a moment that 
any argument, however cogent it might 
be, would make much difference. | ’rob- 
ably not more than one woman in a 
thousand would wear a trinket the 
because she was convinced that her love 
of ornaments sprang out of an abori- 
ginal instinct with a very questionable 


sC&s 


history. ‘‘I like them and shall wear 
them '’’ would seem tt her a sufficient 
answer. 


How often we find the lady-novelist 
signalizing the arrival of her heroine at 
woman's estate by @ surreptitious visit 
to the family jewel-casket, to try on the 
heirloom necklace, to cover her fngers 
with the prettiest rings and hold them 
up bo the light. 

What is the explanation of this love 
of personal ornaments’ Is it a mere 
survival of a primitive pleasure in bright 
and showy things, or does it spring 
from a beliet that pieces of colored earth 
can be so shaped as really to add to hu- 
man beauty’ loes any one believe that 
no human hand, say, can be so shapely 
bat that a ring would make it more 
beautiful Is it artistic instinct at a)! 
that makes people in love with jewels, 
or is ita mixture of the love of posses- 
sion and the of showy things? 
We can well imagine the wearing of a 
ring that catches the eye to be a haif- 
confessed device for drawing attention 

a beautiful | 


love 


no hot rye 
DADG vu i al 
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imagine perfect form gaining any addi- 
tional beauty from being circled and 
striped by rings and loops of matter, 
however gay, dug from the dead ma- 
terial earth. 

Some of the commonest forms of per- 
sonal adornment have, we grant, & 
natural use that is more than an ex- 
cuse for the regard in which they are 
held—a use that is a ful! justification. 
There is the ring, for example. It may 
be argued that perfect trust requires no 
outward token, that the man or woman 
who truly loves may see commonness 
and triviality in the thought that a ring 
of metal is needed as a reminder of the 
most absorbing and, shall we say, holy 
ot feelings’ There are very few how- 
ever who can attain to thie abstract per- 
fectibility. 

The world is full of proofs that hu- 
man nature, when most unselfish, leans 
upon tokens and symbole, loves re- 
minders and a sentimental stimulus. 
The patriotism that will carry men 
cheerfully to meet death is raised to a 
finer rapture at the sight of a tattered 
flag. 

In the same way the average man or 
woman—unreasonable though it may be 
proved by the abstract reasoner who 
leaves human nature out of the ques- 
tuon—is elevated, strengthened, and 
consoled by the sight of an acknow!- 
edged token of friendship or love. 

And what symbol can serve its pur- 
pose so completely as aring ¥ = It is con- 
venient—carried naturally and always, 


without effort, without fear of loss, 
without cumbrousness, a reminder al- 
ways in sight of the wearer and of 
others, in some sorta public confes-ion 
and comyt liut the fact that cer- 
tain rinvs have a message is an argu- 


ment against burying them in the midst 
of a vain display of other rings and 
trinkets that carry no message and are 
& material of worthy 
and perhaps even sordid thought. 

It may be we have been led to 
view than the subject calls 
of a revulsion from the 
easily-zaiped, unsocial, and vulgar 
ostentation to which personal tinery, 
unrestrained by taste and a sense of iit- 
ness, lends itself, 

At the back 
body beyond the graceful 
necessary varments is the thi 
man—‘‘How noble in reason, h: 
finite in faculty, in form and moving 
how express and admirable, in action 
how like an angel, in apprehension how 
uke a god, the beauty of the world! 
can scarcely be beautijed, and may be 
demeaned by studding his limbs with 
bite of mineral matter, however rare 
and pretty. 

Perhaps that is too idealistic a vi 


eX pression less 
take a 
more severe 


for, because 


f the 
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of all decoration « 
wearin 
ught th 


- in- 


ew, 


for certainly material things gain some- 
thing beyond their intrinsic value by as- 
sociation with human feeling—the orna- 
ments that are heirlooms and laden 


with a family story, the dainty trifles 
that are gifts and lose their value when 
the ‘‘givers prove unkind.”” Th 
things cannot piaced under a sweep- 
ing condemnation. 

It may be too that, just as there is a 


} ese 
~ 


genuine charm in dress, from fitting 
character, from a sweet demureness 
a@ most ‘‘admired disorder,’* so the more 


obvious ornaments, the rings and 
and bangles that have for a hundred 
generations and in all places charmed 
the feminine mina, may be made to 
serve @n artistic purpose, to heighten 
partial beauty, or turn thought away 
from what is less tair. 

Any way, the wiser plan has seemed 
to us to be to throw the balance of argu- 
ment against the impulse for ornament, 
already too strong, appealing oflen to 
what is trivial in human nature, and 
sometimes to what is haughty, showy, 
and repellent. l’ersonal adornment lays 
ite lure chiefly for a surface judgment. 
lt ia so much easier to wear something 
altractive than to be in Wortiny 
f admiration 

SELFISHNESS gain, injust 


loops 
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greed 
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positive as negative sins. They begin 
in the desire for independence and the 


es 
— 





effort for self-provision, which are per-— 


fectly legitimate and right, and form 
the foundation of all human service. 


and earnestly pursued, but the virtue 
which is clearly its antithesis is weak 
and undeveloped. (;enerosity languishes, 
sympathy dries up, pity and compassion 
are dormant, and self-love degenerates 
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DoroTtHY. —Cloves grow on many islands 
in the Indian Ocean. They are native to the 


| Moluceca or Spice Islands. The clove tree 


into selfishness; the proportions of char- | 


acter are not maintained, and all kinds 
ot evil result therefrom. 

CHARACTER is consolidated babit, 
and habit forms itself by repeated ac- 
tion. Habits are like paths beaten hard 
by the multitude of light footsteps which 
goto and fro. The daily restraint or 
indulgence of the nature in the busi- 
neas, in the home, in the imagination, 
which is the inner laboratory of the 


life, creates the character which, 
whether it be here or there, settles the 
destiny. 


STRONG impulses often blossom out 
into speedy and striking deeds. Pas- 
sionate love is capable of sudden self- 
sacrifice; fierce anger brings the hasty 
blow; a compassionate impulse prompts 
a quick and kind deed; a love of fun 


may draw forth the most cruel ridicule. | 


Yet such acta do not betray a strong 
purpose or a firm will; they are but the 
crude outbursts of crude feeling. 


ArFLicTION comes to us all, not to 
make us sad, but sober; not to make us 
sorry, but wise; not to make us de- 
spondent, but by its darkness to refresh 
us, as the night refreshes the day; not 
to impoverish, but to enrich us, as the 
plow enriches the field: to multiply our 
joy, as the seed, by planting, is multi- 
plied a thousandfold. 

OnEDIENCE is @ good and needful 
habit—it fosters the power of self-re- 
straint in one important direction; but 
the wise educator will never be satisfied 
until it is supplemented by a training in 
strength of purpose and independent 
forcetul thought, leading to wise and 
permanent seif government. 


WiiaTt can we do, each of us, to help 
others to hear their burden of sadness ? 
This: If we are merry, our mirth will 
not be leasened by trying to bring good 





The advantages of this are clearly seen | £TOw# 108 height of about forty feet, beging 


to hear in ite seventh year, and continues gt 
be productive for trom one hundred to two 
hundred years. 


MorHeR —As Septimus is the Latin for 
& seventh son, (we have known One or two 
Septim! in our time, ) so Septima ts the proper 
feminine name. Bat the Italian settims ts 
soft and pretty, and so is the Greek “Epta” 
number seven. Take a choice from these 
three; they are each of them pretty. 


G. L. M.—Since you ask us to decide 
the question, apart from any interest we may 
have in the matter, constantly borrowing a 
neighbor's paper, when fn a position to more 
than subscribe for it yourself, is notonly 
to the suspicion of meanness, but it is an 
actual injustice. And this probably was what 
your friend hinted at. 

R. " G.—Instead of striving to keep 
abreast of the times, we think it would be 
better to fall a litsle behind till the dust has 
been laid. A vast proportion of the world’s 
good books were written before our day. No 
body can judge present-day literature wisely 
who cannot test it by the standard of our own 
classics. A certain amount of up-to-date read. 
ing has many advantages, not the least being 
the providing of topics of conversation witn 
those who will not read anything else; but a 
return to our best literature fs a most usefy) 
corrective—we become aware that, although 
a great deal of writing now reaches a high 
level of merit, the best of it has hardly the 
“body” of the standard literature. 


R. C.—To tan squirrel skins observe the 
following directions: First wet the skin; then 


| lay it, flesh side up, on a smooth board, and 





cheer to others leas fortunate than our- | 


selves; if we too, are sad, our sadness 
will be made lighter by forgetting our- 
selves in thinking for others. 


remove ali particles of flesh and fat that may 
be adhering toit. Tack it on another piece of 
board, and keep it motstened for about three 
days with s strong solution of saltand water, 
applied with a sponge or rag. It should be 
kept wet for three days longer with a strong 
mixture of alum and water. Then remove ig 
from the board, and while still wer strew 
liberally upon i¢ wheat bran, and ruband rol] 
it in your hands, until it becomes quite dry, 
The skin will be whiter and softer the longer 
it is treated in this manner. Care must be 
exercised while doing this to avoid tearing 
the skin. No disagreeable odor will be evi- 
dent when it is thus finished. 


M. C A.—Thbe autbor of the “Mother 
Goose Melodies” was an excellent and affec 
tionate Boston grandmother, who composed 
the “Melodies” to sing to her baby grandson, 
over a hundred and sixty yearsago. She made 
the house so ring with ber songs that her son- 
in-law—the baby's father—got exceeding tired 
of them, and tried to induce her to stop her 
singing; but she wouldn't doit. She kept on, 
and nearly every day she whould have a song. 
At last her son-in law, who was a printer, 
named Thomas Fleet, wrote down the baby 
songs of his nother-in-law, and printed them, 
along with ali similar ones that he could find, 
under the title of “songs for the Nursery; or 
Mother Goose's Melodies for children.” He 
used the name ‘Mother Goose’ in derision of 
his mother-in law, whom he wished to punish 


| for her refusing to stop singing the songs in 


his house when he requested ber todoso. The 
book at once became very popular, and has 
continued to be a favorite with young people 
and children to the present day. You can get 
acopy of it at almost any bookseller's. 


Tiik cowardice which is degrading, | 


and which we should all deeply despise, 


is that lack of moral courage which 
leads us to stifle our own convictions 
and violate our own consciences for 


fear of the ridicule or contempt of some 
one who stands by. 





To-DAY's privileges cannot be en- 
joyed nor to-day’s duties discharged to- 
morrow. 
If has come, it will bring its own 
privileges and duties—privileges made 
less and duties made greater by to-day’s 
neg.ect. 


it 
at 


REMEMBER that, if the 
for great deeds should never come, the 


| sometimes disregarded. 


| erally unglazed—men’s always. 


| is 


To-morrow may never come. | 


NaraTHa.— We fear wecan hardly hope 
fully to comply with your request, “kindly 
tell me all you know about visiting-cards;” 
but we will give half a dozen hints that are 
First as tothe cards 
If you have cards at all, it is as 
Cards are gen- 
They should 
be printed from copperplate, like writing, 
and without flourishes. l’rinting from s¢p- 
arate letters looks coarse, and ts bad style. If 
you have a settled residence, mention ft in the 
left bottom corner; but people who live in 
apartments write their address in pencil ff it 
wanted. Exchanges of cards take place 
only when an acquaintance bas been in- 
formally made, but has reached a point of 


them selves. 
well to have ghem perfect. 


| intimacy at which both persons feel that they 


| and saying, ““Thanks—my name ts Jones.’ 
opportunities | 


opportunity for good deeds is renewed | 


for you day by day. The thing for us 
to long for is goodness, not glory. 

For one evil deed done with a strong 
purpose and a firm determination there 
are a hundred committed from the lack 
of power wo resist. 





A GREAT step is gained when a child 
has learned that there is no necessary 
connection between liking a thing and 
4 , ie 
doing it. 


bever o& 
uf 18 & 


forgotten that 


very s0- 
er 


Mid 


part of the 


ought to be more fully Known to each other 
Some people have a bad habit of hauling out 
their cards on the slightest pretext, and try 
ing to force a closer acquaintance. You can 
generally escape them by taking thelr cards, 
As 
to leaving cards, when a married lady whom 
you ought to know takes up her residence fn 
your neighborhood, you should call upon her 
after ehe bas had time to settle down in ber 
bome, and, whether she is in or not, leave one 
of your own cards and two of your husband's 


| Other occasions on which cards are Jeft are 


the day after a ball, within a week afters 
dinner-party, in case of flinese when making 
inquirtes at the door, and as soon as possible 
after a death has occurred. Cards are not left 
om the occasion of every call ata house, pro 
vided the lady is at home. If she is not at 
home, leave the card as a token of your visit 
Cards are sentin by the servant to the lady 
of the house when the degree of acquaintance 
is only slight: but you do not send in your 
card when calling upon a friend. If a long 
time elapses between two visits, cards sre 
leaving the town, eithe: 


used When you are 
perinanently or for a considerable length of 
time, it is usual to leave at your friends 
« « t of which the letters 
ire cong bare He 
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A PERFEC1 DAY. 
BY ™. R. 
.o you have found amid my treasures few 
\ bunch of withered violets hid away ? 
Ab me, my thoughts go back to that bright 


day : 
When these poor faded flow'rs were fresh and 


blue! 

1 did not dream that in the years to come 
That day would be Life's fairest day for me, 
That the sun ne'er would shine so tenderly 

again upon the hedges white with foam. 


rhe subtle scent of violets filled the atr, 
rhe blackbirds lilted loud and lilted long, 
And high uprose the thrushes’ rapturous 


song, 
Andi was glad to see the world so fair. 


For one who stood beside me whispered low 
«weet words and phrases in my willing ear, 
And placed the earliest violets of the year 

\inid my hair with tender touch and slow. 


Hie broke the vows he whispered lovingly 
The fair spring morning in the sheltered 


glen; 
And yet the thought is sweet—he loyed me 


then 
\nd made that day a perfect one for me! 


Twice Wedded. 


BY A. BL 











hands clasped each other in the 

gioom of a wintry eve; two loving 
lips sealed their solemn vow under the 
stars; two loving hearts, in love’s first 
faith, bound themselves in the tender 
troth death should find unbroken. Alas 
for life! alas for love! that so little should 
make the sunshine, so little should part 
the nearest and dearest for ever! 

“Mine own till death!” With blushing 
cheeks and happy eyes, Kate whispered 
her lover’s words as she sat by the fire 
atter dinner thatevening, ber golden bead 
resting in her mother’s lap. 

“Darling,” said Lady Austin, her eyes 
dimmed with tears as she beut over the 
beautiful face, ‘‘may you be happy—as 
happy as I have been! Charles is a noble 
fellow. Kate, do not wound his feelings, 
dear.”’ 

‘‘Mamma!” exclaimed the young girl. 

“My dear, | fear for you,’ said her 
mother—“for your future happiness, You 
are both young, proud, passionate; and 
my little impuisive Katie must learn 
many a bitter lesson if she will not try to 
guard against her greatest fault. You and 
I know what it is, Kate.’”’ 

‘My poor unfortunate temper — eh, 
mamma? Well, I will try,—indeea I 
will.”’ 

“Hush, dear!’ said Lady Austin; ‘‘the 
gentlemen are coming from the dining- 
room.” And they entered as she finished 
the sentence. 

The newcomers were Sir John Austin, 
a tine soldierly-looking man, his dark hair 
just tinged with gray, his only son, 
(familiarly called Jack, and very like Sir 
John), and s gentleman a head taller than 
the baronet, with a strikingly handsome 
figure, and a face of great beauty, but 
almost mournful in its thoughtful, yet 
haughty expression—Lord Arvaine, Peer 
of England, heir of onegf ber proudest, 
noblest families, Kate Austin’s accepted 
lover, 

They looked worthy of each other—she 
so graceful, so pretty, her bright hair fall- 
ing round her fair face and sparkling eyes; 


66 INE own till death!” Two loving 
M 





he manly and handsome, with the light of 

talent in his eye, and truth and honor | 
written on his broad brow and firm, reso- | 
lute lips, 

Sir Jobn and Lady Austin gazed at them | 
witb gratified pride. The mother’s heart | 
mnight indeed bave exuited at her | 
Gaughter’s winning the prize all the fair 
tnaidens of the cou:.ty had striven in vain 
to secure; but, with truer feeling, she | 
breathed a prayer that no shadow might | 
fall on their happy lives—that they might | 
never learn how much worss than poverty | 
is wealth without sanctified love. 

‘There go the turtle-doves,”’ was Jack’s | 
irreverent remark, as he came to bis | 
mother’s side afew mornings after. She | 
was at the breakfast-room window, watch- 
ing Lord Arvaine and Kate ride down the 
avenue. 

‘*They are very happy,’’ remarked Lady | 
Austin. 

“They think they are,”’ you mean, said 
Jack. “Oh, there’s nothing like the men- 
tal deception lovers practice. It is only 
after the honeymoon that they begin to 
find out what is the true state of things, 
and really know how miserable they are.”’ 

“Jack, 1 wish you would find somebody 
to make you believe you were happy,”’ an- 
swered his mother. 





“You naughty mother,” was the reply. be? And yet during that pleasant hour 


“You want me to be miserable ali my life 
for the sake of a month or two of imagi- 
nary happiness—as if | wasn’t happy with 
you and the governor, without the help of 
any of the empty-headed dolls of young 
ladies common at the present day. But 


au revoir, mother: ry am going over to. 
| well,”” and, with a defiant glance, she 
From what I hear of his habits be wil! suit 
| rattling on to Kate: “When are you com- 


Sharphbunt to cali on our new neighbor. 


me exactly.” 

Piayfully embracing Lady Austin, Jack 
ran down the steps from the window, and 
his mother looked afier him with a sigh. 

“Ab!” she muttered, “if Lady Claudia 
badu’t preferred strawberry leaves to the 
modest portion of a baronet’s wife, Jack 
wouldn’t have been so bitter against 
matrimony.’’ 

Sharphunt was adreary old place, situ- 
ated in a valley surrounded by thick 
woods. It had once been gay. In the 
olden time the merry green wood had 
echoed with sound of bugie born, and fair 
ladies, with hooded bawk upon their wrists, 
swept, with knight and esquire, from 
the stately gateway of the castle. But all 
was changed. 

The gateway hai mouldered to ruins 
and fallen, like the stone memorials in the 
chancsl of the chapel, raised to those wuo 
have gone forth to sport and tournament. 
The ancient castle was a mass of dismal 
remains, and the more modern portion, 
the square Elizabethan dwelling, was 
almost as dreary and dismal, with dust 
and cobwebs clinging to its mullioned 
windows, and the leaves of many Autumns 
rotting on its jstately terrace and on the 
scarce trodden paths among the neighbor- 
ing woods, 

Jack went on with a curious glance 
around, and with still more curiosity to 
see the strange owner of the fair domain, 
who had left it for so many years in ne- 
giect and desolation, and now seemed 
quite content to live with the dreary decay 
around him. An ancient powdered foot- 
man ushered him into a spacious drawing- 
room, furnished with the relics of past 
grandeur. 

Jack sat down on one of the faded chairs, 


and waited ratber anxiously for the en- | 
trance of Mr. Talbot, whom be had never | 


seen, Sir John being the only member of 


the family who had previously called at | 


Sharphunt. 

He entered presentiy—a pale, brilliant- 
eyed little man, with a tinge of deep scar- 
let on each dark cheek, and an expression 
of subdueuw power on his face. He was 
very polite to Jack, who was wonderfully 
taken with him, seeing that he appeared 
to bave seen a great desl, and to know 
much, and be pressed very eagerly the in 
vitation he had been coin missioned to give; 
but it was only after a great deal of hesita- 
tion that Mr. Talbot consented to come to 
Austin Grange. 

‘I have lived such a hermit’s life lately, 
you see, Mr. Austin, that I am hardly fit 
for ladies’ society,’ he said; “but I will 
come, if only for the pleasure of hav ng 
another chat with you.”’ “ 

* . . * * 

Better than most people, Mr. Wallace 
Talbot understood the difficult art of mak- 
ing one’s self agreeable to persona of dif- 
ferent dispositions; and he used this 


knowledge 80 well at Austir Grange, that | 


in the few hours he spent there he man- 
aged to make every one bold him as one of 


the most pleasant, clever, good-hearted | 


fellows that ever lived. Even Lord 
Arvaine forgot his first impression of dis- 
trust and dislike, and heartily echoed 
Kate’s remark on the good qualities of 
their new neighbor. 

Kate had had good opportunities of 
judging; for Mr. Talbot had talked to her 
for some time, and Kate’s little head was 
dazzied by his brilliant, witty sayings 


| and clever conversation. 


Poor Katie! She littl knew what she 


was doing when she glanced up at the, 
' from my engagement.’’ 


quiet face of Mr. Talbot with her laughing, 
beautiful eyes, and shook the golden curls 
back from her face in coquettish grace as 
she anawered his remarks, Jt was all un- 
consciously done. 

Kate knew she was beautiful, and prized 
her beauty, because it won her love and 


| admiration from those dear to her; but she 


never thought what 4 spell lay in ber fair 
face, what dangerous witchery lurked in 
her radiant eyes, as she laughéd and 


| chatted and sang that Winter day, while 


the scarlet deepened in the cheeks of the 
thin little man who watched, and the 
smouldering light grew fiercer in his 
deep-set eyes. 

Some days afterwards the lovers were 
wandering under the bleak shadows of 


the Wintry woods, talking with sunny 
cloudless hearts No shade darkened 
their future. What shadow could there 


the first indication of the darkness to come 
crept over the horizon. They were going 
bomewards, when a graceful horsewoman 
overtook them, and gaily touched Kate on 
the shoulder. 

“Ma chere, how do you do? How are 
you Lord Arvaine? I hope you are quite 


saluted him with her whip; afterwards 


ing to Southdowu, you naughty child? I 
suppose you have been so much engaged 
at home that you have quite forgotten me, 
Mind, you will have a scolding when you 
do come. (ood-bye.”’ she added, and 
cantered away. 

“Katie,” said Lord Arvaine, very sori- 
ously, “will you do something for me, 
dear?” 

“What, Charies? I will do it if I can.” 

“It may cost you a littie,’’ he rep!ied, 
“but you will doit, | am sure, darling. 
Wiil you give ap your friendship with 
Mises Rowland ?”’ 

“Charlie, 1 have known her for years 
and years,” said Kate. “What do you 
mean? Ican’t give herup. It would be 
wrong.”’ 

“I don’t mean give her the ‘cut direct,’ 
of course, but merely do not be so friendly 
with her, dear Kate—not go to Southdown 
often.”’ 

Kate’s eyes flashed. 

**I don’t see that you have any right to 
ask me to dosuch a thing, Lord Arvaine. 
Mamma does not object; I like Miss Row- 
land,’’ 

“She is a lady my wife should never be 


nobleman, decisively. 

“I will not be dictated to, Charles,’”’ was 
Kate’s passionate answer. ‘I am not your 
wife, and if I were I should be friendly 
with Jennie if | liked.”’ 

“Katie,” said Lord Arvaine, his face 
darkening with haughty displeasure, “you 
don’t know what you are saying. I re- 
peat, my wife should never be friendly 
with Miss Kowland. She should never 
enter Arvaine Castle; and | ask you to 
drop quietly your friendship with her.’’ 

“f will not, Lord Arvaine,”’ she replied. 
*] will choose my own friends, and keep 
| them.’”’ 

“Let us change the subject for a time, 
till you are a little calmer, Kate,”’ re 





|} turned ber companion with provoking | 


calmness, though his face was dark with 
suppressed passion. Kut Kate would not 
| talk, and the pleasant walk was finished 
| in silence, 

“W bere are you going, Kate?’ inquired 
Lord Arvaine, calmly, stepping out on the 
terrace beside her next morning. 

“To Southdown,” she answered, coldly. 
He did not speak then, but waiked across 
the lawn with her in silence, stopping, 
however, and laying his hand on the little 
gate leading into the shrabbery. 

“Kate,” said he, I ask you once more— 
Will you stay at home this morning ?”’ 

‘I am going to Southdown,” she replied, 
as coldly as ever. 


last time ?’’ he asked. 
“Do you think I am a baby, to be 
treated thus, Lord Arvaine? Please let 


me pass,'’ she said; “I will not give up | 


Jennie—not for the whole world.’’ 

“Then, Katie,’’ said h6, ‘*you care more 
for her than you care for me.”’ 

For a moment Miss Austin besitated; 


bat the unbridled temper of a lifetime | 
could not be conquered by a few soft. 
' words, 


“T would not be dictated to, Charles, 
Your love for me must be slightif you 
cannot let me have my own way in so 
small a thing.”’ 

“Don’t let us reproach each other, Kate,”’ 
returned the youny nobleman. ‘Take 
your choice. If you preter going to South- 
down to yielding your wishes to mine in 
this respect, | must ask you lo relieve me 


A burning flush of anger rose to Kate’s 
face. 

“It is better for us to part,’’ she replied. 
“What happiness would there be for 
either, when one would be a tyrant, the 
otheraslave! There is your ring, Lord 
Arvaine. Be kind enough to let me pasa«.”’ 

He stepped back, and opened the gate, 
mechanically taking the ring she offered; 
and, without a glance at bis face, Kate 
passed into the shrubbery, and out on the 
road toSouthdown. She toid the whoie 
story to ber friend. 

Another visiter came to Southdown, aud 


spent the day there, as well as Kate—Mr, 
Wallace Talbot. Miss Austin gave terself 
no time for thought till she bade Mr. 
Talbot good bye at the shrubbery gate, 
and crossed the lawn with lingering steps, 
hoy ing that Lord Arvaiue was gone Her 





0 


mother came to meet ber stern and sad. 
“Lord Arvaine has gone, Kate. Child, 
child, do you know what you have done?” 

* - . * * . 
The soft Spring air floated into the pieas- 
ant room where Lord Arvaine lay, still 


| weak from his recent illness, He had 
| lifted his head on his hand to look out of 
| the open window on the bright garden 


and the bine tors In the distance, and a 
welcoming smile lit up his pale face asa 
young lady with a bright-colored ribbon 


| in her dark hair and a sweet, candid eys 


tripped through the flowers and entered 
by the low window. 

“Have you been asleep, Charles?” she 
asked, coming to his side with the tender 
anxiety of a loving nurse, 

“No, dear; 1 have been enjoying the air 
and the flowers, and the hills yonder, that 
tell me I am in fair Caledonia; and I have 
been thinking, Mary.” 

“Against orders," sald Mary; “you must 
not think. Natural impossibility, I suap- 
pose your scientific lordship will tell me; 
but you must forget that there is such a 
thing as sorrow in the world till you are 
stronger.” 

“Nay, Mary, cousin mine,” he replied. 
“I think you are wrong. Is it not better 
to think of sorrow, if it can be taken 
away ?”’ 

“That's a very different thing. Charlies, 
do be happy again, if you can.”’ 

“I mean to try. We learn the lessons 
of life very quickly on a sick-bed, that we 
may leave only for the grave; and I think 
I have lenrned one I needed greatly—the 





on friendly terms with,” said the young | 


| foolishness of pride.” —It is indeed fool- 
ish,’’ said Mary. 
| ‘“*T was wrong,”’ he added; “I feel so 
now. If I had only been gentier, we 
| might have been saved all this sorrow. 
| Poor iittie Katie!’ 
| Perhaps it is best, after all,”’ remarked 
Mary. ‘You will each have learned to 
bear with the other better for this trial. 
Life cannot be all sunshine, but the 
shadow makes the light more precioua,” 
| She sighed as she spoke; ber cousin, 
however, was too occupied with bis own 
thoogbhts to mark the secret shadow that 
res.ed on the bright spirite of Mary, 
‘Dear Katie!” he continued, “I never 
loved her #80 well asl donow. We shall 
have such a happy Summer, end I will 
gradually wean ber from Miss Rowland,”’ 
, “And end your lives, like the orthodox 
fairy tales, ‘by being happy ever after,’”’ 
said Mary. “You ought to be happy, 
Charles,’’ 
| “Don’t give too bright a picture, Mary; 
J am #0 weak that I shall believe it just 
now. You area dreadful flatterer: Jack 
says all ladios are, and | believe him. 
Dear old Jack! Sha’n’t I be glad to see 
bin again! Do you feel warm, Mary 
dear ?—-your face is scarlet.’’ 
_ “A sudden flash,” answered Mary, with 
'# forced smile, “Is Mr. Austin married 
j yot 7”? 
“No, nor likely to be,’”’ replied her 
cousin, ‘He is a sworn bachelor; poor 


| fellow, Lady Claudia preferred to be a 
“Will you promise me it shall be the 


countess rather than Jack’s wife. Do you 


| remember that Autumn, Mary, he and | 


spent here the year before jast? Wasn't 
it pleasant?’’ 
“Very,” she replied; but | shall not 


' allow you t& talk any more, Charlies, 


Dr. Thompson will be scolding. Now, not 
a word more,” 

Lord Arvaine obeyed the orders of bis 
nurse, and’ lay back on the cusbions in 
silence, impatiently anticipating the time 
when he should be able to leave bis aunt's 
pleasant Highland home, where he had 
gone in his ftirat tit of anger, for Austin 
Grrange and his own beautiful ancestral 
home, 

Days always appear lo pass more slowly 
when one wishes them over; and the fort 
night seemed a month to Charlies till be 
Was pertnitted to undertake the long jour- 
ney. The day cainé at last, and with buoy- 
ant spirits aod happy hopes he bade bis 
auntand cousin farewell, and started for 
the South, 

Hie had a very pleasant journey, reach- 
ing the little Austin station in the early 
evening; and, leaving his luggage to be 
sent for, he waiked up the green lane, and 
entered the familiar woods of the Grange, 
beautiful in the first flush of Spring. 

With rapid footateps he traversed the 
tiny footpath leading tw the avenue, but 
stopped with a glad bound of the heart on 
coming to @ little opening where a tiny 


summer house stood shrouded by creep- 
ors; for leaning syaiost the green treliis 
poreh was Katie, ciad la white, swinging 
ber hat idly in ber band, ber bright curls 
hiding the sweet face he was #0 eager to 
see 

A great biack Jog crouched al ber feet, 
and turned, growling fiercely at lard 













a 


Arvaine’s advancing footateps. A man 


was standing just within the summer- | 


house, but Charles saw no one but Katie 
as hecame eagerly forward and clasped 
her handa. 

“Katie, my darling !—say you will for- 
xive me, Katie.”’ 

With alow cry she anatched her hands 
away, and turned ber horror-stricken face 
upon him, with a look that Charles never 
forgot. 

‘Kate, speak to me, my darling.” 


“Lord Arvaine,”’ responded Kate, ‘‘you | 


must not stay; you must not speak to me, 
[am married: I am Mr, Talbot's wife.’’ 

‘Lord Arvaine does not mean to say be 
never beard of the gay wedding last 
month at Austin Church?’ sounded 
a voloe close bebind, that made the miser- 
able young man turn and confront Mr. 
Wallace Talbot. “Excuse me, Lord 
Arvaine, if I question your ignorance 
that Miss Austin was my wife,’’ continued 
Talbot. 

Without a word to the defiant husband, 
Charles turned to Kate. 

“Mra, Talbot, may you be happy! It is 
my most fervent wish,’ he ssid, and, rails 
ing his hat, be strode away through the 
gathering gloom, bis heart aching with a 
terrible agony that his proud nature could 
scarcely subdue, his haughty lips quiver- 
ing. 

“Il wonder, young lady, what you would 
have sald to bie Lordship i! ( had not been 
here?” growled her husband. “A pretty 
heartrending interview it would have 
been.” 

‘Wallace, how can you be #o cruel !’’ ex- 


claimed Kate, despairingly. “Do you 
think I could forget that | am your 
wife?" 


“It ien’t likely you will, my dear,”’ was 
the sneering answer: “I shall be careful 
to remind you of it. Pick up your para- 
#0! and come home,”’ 

“You promised me I should go to the 
(irange,”” she moaned Wallace, you 
promised, | bave not been home fora 
week.” 

“Home? Sharpbunt is your bome till 
we go abroad, my wife. You imagine you 
will see bis Lordship of Arveine again at 
Austin (trange, Do you think | cannot 
vee that you care for bin? Kate, do you 
think T don’t know, and not hate you for 
ae 7" 

“You cannot bate me more than I hate 
you,"’ she answered, passionately, with a 
Nash of ber old temper: “I hate and de- 
test you.”’ 

His only answer was a amile; and Wal- 
lace Talbot seldom smiled save in the ex 
treme of passion. Kate sbrank back, in 
deadly fear, at the sightof bis gleaming 
teeth and sparkling eyes, lifing her hand 
to ward off an expected blow, 

“LT shall not strike you now,” he said, 
stniling again. “But remember your 
words this night. I will be avenged for 
them, and your love for Arvaine too, 
Now, come home.’’ 

Neizing ber arm with a grasp that made 
her shriek with pain, he led her through 
the darkening shadows to their dreary 


home among the woods. 


Lord Arvaine went to Arvaine Castle 
that night, but the next morning he rode 
over to Austin, impelled by a feverish 
wish to know the prriiculars of Kate's 
marriage, They were all glad to see him, 
and in great sorrow about Kate. She had 
changed sadly betore her union with Mr, 





accordingly sent a note over to Austin, 
consenting to the arrangement, if Jack 
would be ready that same evening. They 
fixed upon Scotland as their place of visit; 
and before three days were over, Lord 
Arvaine and Jack found themselves dow!- 
clied in the house of Mr. Armstrong; for 
Lord Arvaine, feeling that a relapse of bis 
iliness was coming on, hastened to reach 
the shelter of that happy home, and the 


(care of the only mother he bad ever 





| nominate Mr. Talbot. 


Talbot, and had become wayward and ob. 


stinate, 
influence of Miss Rowland. 
many tears as she spoke of her daughter’s 
sad face and unbappy life. She had reaped 
what she bad sown, 

Charles would not stay at the (range, 
but after lunch went back to his solitary 
home. He had made up his mind to go 
abroad, perhaps for ever, he told Jack, as 
the heir of Austin walked down with bim 
to the lodge gate, 

“You area mult if you do,”’ remarked 
Jack. “Catch me giving up home and 
frencs because one woman 
many millions in the world chooses, met- 
aphorically, to ‘spite her own face!’ 1’il 
teil you what will bea much more sensi 
vb ething. Takea tour with me, till Fitz 


Lady Austin ascribed this to the | 
She shed | 


out of the) 


Arne accepts the Chiltern Hundreds, | 
which be says he is going to do next 
month; and then come back and give 


your support to the future representative 
of Austin—that'’s myself. Then we'll go 
upto Parliamert, and do our duty. Eb? 
W hat do you say to that 7?” 

‘i'll tell you to-morrow, Jack,” was his 


answer; and, with « hearty shake of the 
hand, the friends parted. 
Atier a night's torturing thought, Lord 
Arvaine came to the conclusion ibat he 
somewbere or do something, and 


| known. 


For weeks be lay hovering between life 
and death; and Mrs, Armstrong, and 
Mary, and good-hearted biundering Jack, 
nursed bim with the tenderest care. Sor- 
rowful, yet happy weeks, were these —the 
happiness of his life Jack declared; for it 
was then he learnt the value of woman’s 
true love by the death and fervor of bis 
own. In those same weeks the shadow 
fied from Mary’s life, and she was per 
fectly happy when Charles was declared 
out of danger the same evening that Jack 
told her in vocal language what bis eyes 
had told for some time, and she hecame 
the betrothed bride of the heir of Austin 
Grange. 

By the period the Lorough of Auatin re- 
quired a Parliamentary representative, 
Lord Arvaine was convalescent, and in- 
sisted on giving Jack the support of bis 
presence; for they had received the news 
that the borough was to be contested. But 
not till they reached Austin did the 
triends hear that the new candidate was 
Mr. Wallace Talbot, who had been con- 
verted to extreme Liberalism, and 
preached the doctrine of universal and 
progressive reform to the sturdy trades- 
men and money. loving electors—with the 
aid of alcohol and ourrent coin of the 
realm. 

He seemed to have gone wild on the 
subject of the election, and spared neither 
time, nor money, nor influenve, to secure 
the letters M. P. after his name. As energy 
and determination are very infectious, 
Jack went wild too, and the quiet little 
borough followed the example, 
echoed from morning till night with 
election cries, caught from the many-col- 
ored placards posted on the walls, pro- 
claiming tbe rival «qualities of the 
brothers in-law. 

The day of nomination came at l|ast, 
ushered in by the usual amount of noise 
and bustie, and the candidates made their 
appearance and speeches. There was a 
large and fashionable crowd gathered 
round the nominating platform; but the 
only ladies who wore the Liberal colors 
were Miss Rowland 


Liberal candidate, who, separated from 


and - 
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a terrible dream, 
“Ob, 1 remember 
deep pain crossed 


“Ie it all a dream, 
mamma,’’ she asked. 
now,” and a quiver of 
her face. 

“My child, you will 
girl again, now,” said ber mother. 
of the past three months as & dream. 

“It is too new, too terrible,” replied 


be my own little 
“Think 
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‘Katie “Ob, mamma, I wish | could love 
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and the wife of the | 


| 
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him a little; it seems so dreadful for bim 
to go—to think I sball never speak to him 
again. Ob, mamma, how wicked I have 
been !’’ 

She then burst into a fit of hysterical 
weeping which Lady Austin could not 
subdue for a long while. It passed at last, 
and she fell asleep, with her mother’s 
hand tightly clasped in hers. 

Lady Austin gazed at the changed, worn 
face with tearful eyes. Kate had resped a 
terrible barvest for the petulant anger 
that had wrecked her life. It never could 
be amended, the mother thought, sadly; 
for, however bright the future might be, 
the memory of the past would ever be tar- 
nished and mournful; it never could be 
the same again. 

7 * 

Mr. Wallace Talbot was buried witb the 
honors due to the master of Sharpbunt, 
and speedily forgotten by all save a few, 
who remembered him only with bitter 
pain. Sbarpbunt was pulled down by the 
next heir, a London merchant, and 8 new 
mansion, redolent of ornamental stucco, 
was erected on the site of the old baronial 
pile; but before the Loadon merchant 
gave the grand fete, as house warming, to 
all the elite of the county, many changes 
had taken place. 

Of course Jack was returned unopposed. 
He and Lord Arvaine took their places in 
their relative houses, Jack doing his duty 
like a Briton, while Lord Arvaine, in the 
Upper House, astonished the county and 
himself by his pew-found gift of oratory; 
and betore the end of the session he was 
looked upon as one of England's future 
statesmen. He worked bard all that sum- 
mer; and in the recess be and Jack went 
grouse shooting in the Highlands, making 
their headquarters at Mrs. Armsatrong’s, 
who was gradually resigning herself to 
the necessity of losing Mary in the spring. 

It was Christmas-tide before Jack re- 
turned home, leaving Lord Arvaine still 
in Scotland. Sir John and Lady Austin 
were delighted to have him home again; 
so was Kate, though she never said so. 
The bright-spirited girl was now a chast- 
ened thoughtful woman. Jack could not 
bear to see her so quiet, and tried hard to 
cheer’ her up by bis boisterous raillery; 
but he could not bring one of the old 


* * * 


her mother by a long row of handsome | Merry siniles to her face, though she en- 
equipages, leant back in her faded car- | deavored to be cheerful for his sake. 

riage to hide the pale miserable face that | 
told so plainly the torture she was endur- | Coming down in the Christmas week, on a 
ing. On the platform were the Mayor “ying visit, to settle some accounts with 
and Corporation, Sir John Austin, Lord | the steward. Kate would not see hi. . She 
quietly went out for a walk when he. 


Arvaine, a Liberal Peer come down to 
nominate Mr, Talbot, and many others. 
Lord Arvaine made a most eloquent 


speech in favor of his friend, and was | 


loudly cheered by the crowd. He sat 
down amid a perfect ovation; for he was 
justly loved and respected by all. But no 
smile came into his face as he bowed his 
acknowledgments: he was lookiog along 
the line of carriages beneath for the liv- 
ery of Sharphunt. 

His eyes were resting on it with pain 
unutterable, when the Liberal Peer rose to 
He spoke well, but 
the hisses and cries of disapprobation 
from the swaying mass showed how tbe 
tide would turn. Mr. Talbot's face flushed 
a deep scariet as he heard them, and he 
stepped in blind passion to the front of 
the platform with an angry gesture, 

‘*He will tully represent your wishes in 
Parliament,’”’ went on the unlucky orator; 
but he was interrupted by a cry of dismay 
from Sir John. The Liberal candidate 
was lying on the ground, his thin lips 
flecked with foam, bis eyes giaring. As 
Sir Jobn and hisson bent over him, he 
smiled a ghastly smile and closed his eyes. 
He was dead. 

“Katie—go to her—teli your mother,” 
whispered Lord Arvaine to Jack, who 
darted off instantly; but there was no 
need to tell the new-made widow. 
had seen ber husband fall, and understood 
aright the murmur that passed along the 
awed crowd and the pitying glances at the 
Jonely wife. When the family reached 
the Sbharphunt carriage, Kate lay in a deep 
swoon. Lady Austin took her seat by ber 
side. 

“Austin Grange,’’ was her brief di- 
rection; and when Kate opened her e es 
it was to find herself in her own room, 
with her mother’s anxious iace bending 
over her. She looked 
shudder 


round with a 


She | 


Lord Arvaine surprised them all by 


called atthe Grange, and the Earl went 
back to Scotland without a glimpse of the 
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dear; for there is a gentleman down stairs 
I have made up my mind you shal) 
marry.”’ 

“Mra, Ellis, don’t’ said Katie, 

There was a very wicked look in the 
eyes of her hostess, but she an 
quietly, “Then I won’t. Come down into 
the drawing-room when you are ready; 
you know the way.” , 

The drawing-room was full of 
some of whom Kate knew, and to 
she bad to be introduced. She was stang. 
ing chatting with the rector of the 
when Mrs. Ellis came up to her, with 
tall, stately gentleman. 

‘Katie, do you know Lord Arvaine? 

She turned quickly, and mechanically 
laid ber band in his, with a few formal 
words of greeting; but the room appeared 
to be whirling, and she gladly 
the seat the rector offered her. Lorg 
Arvaine sat down by her side, and they 
tried to talk like common #cq Uaintances, 
but in vain. Kate bad forgotten the 
English language, and Charles could not 
get beyond monosyllables; so they gaye 
up the attempt in despair, and Kate 
walked to the other sideof the roum. 

The next few days Katie Carefally 
avoided Lord Arvaine, and Mra. Ellis’s 
well-concocted scheme seemed doomed to 
failure. ° 

On Wednesday afternoon the party set 
off on an excursion round the rocks by the 
sea, intending to return by the road. Lord 
Arvaine declined to join them, and was 
walking upand down the terrace smok. 
ing, when Katie, in walking attire, came 
from the garden gate towards him, not 
seeing anyone on the terrace till she wag 
nearly close to him. She looked up with 
a start and a vivid blush when she saw 
Charles, 

‘Lord Arvaine alone? 
others ?”’ 

“Gone round the sea shore,’’ he answer- 
ed, looking steadfastly down into her 
changed face. 

‘‘How annoying !”’ said Katie, “I wanted 
to go with'them. I shall soon overtake 
them.” . 

She darted away across the lawn before 
Lord Arvaine could speak. He looked 





Where are the 


| aiter her with tender, loving eyes, and re 


face he loved so well; a few days after- | 


wards, however, he wrote Kate a letter, 
begging her to renew the engagement, 
and forget that the past had ever been. 
Stained and blotted with tears, with a 
beating heart, the letter was laid among 
her treasures; but she answered it in a 


them forever. She believed it to be her 
duty, poor child—believed it was pity, not 
love, that made him conquer his pride, 
and that he never could care for ber again; 
but the hand that folded the letter 
trembled with wild, passionate pain, and 
the address was blurred with hot tears. 

The winter brightened into Spring, and 
the primroses began to peep from the 
giens of Austin woods. In the latter end 
of March Kate received an invitation from 
a cousin of her mother to join a party that 
had assembled at their house for the 
Easter week. 

Kate was very unwilling to go, but 


_ Lady Austin gently insisted, believing 
the change might do her good, and that 


companions would cheer her up; tor Kate 
nad no intimate friends now, since Miss 
Rowland had married an East India mil- 
lionaire, and bidden farewell to quiet 
Southdown, much to Lady Austin’s de- 
light. So Kate, perforce, accepted the 
invitation, and found herself on the Satur- 
day before Palm Sunday in a rambling old 
Devonshire house by the sea. 

. . * ia 


* * 


Mre. Ellis was delighted to receive her 
favorite cousin, and laughed and chatted 
away werrily as she escorted 
pleasant room looking over 
sérved especially for Kate 
Ellis t« 


her to the 
the sea re 
16rseil, as Mrs. 


id her 
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sumed his walk and cigar, thinking, hop- 
ing that all would come right at last. 

Man is a gregarious animal, and Charles 
began to feel lonely; so, following the in-' 
stincts of his nature, he went over the 
lawn to meet the others, and, seeing noth- 
ing of them, walked to the bottom of the 
road that leads to the rocks. A man was 
leaning over his garden gate near there, 
smoking his pipe in the balmy twilight; 
and Charles stopped and asked him if the 
Hall party had passed. 

‘Kes, sir. They’re gone that way,” he 
said, pointing up another lane. ‘Bat I’ve 
just been thinking, sir, I haven’t a seed 
that young lady who followed ’em. If 
she went down thicky rocks, I'm afraid 
she be a caught by thetide. I was justa 
coomin’ oop tothe Hall when I thort on 
it.” 

‘Ig there any danger ?’”’ asked the young 
nobleman, his face growing pale. 

‘‘Well, there be danger surely, specially 


|when the night and the tide coom to 


gether; but I’1l go oop to the Hall and ask 


| ifshe’s home.” 
few quiet mournful words, saying the past | 


could not be forgotten—that it must part | 





“Yes, be quick,” said Charles; ‘which 
is tho way to the rocks?” 

“Thicky way, sir; but Lor’ bless ee, it 
ain’t nort a good you’re going; you must 
have a boat,’’ said the man; but Lord 
Arvaine bad strode away. 

It was very dark under the cliffs, but 
the young nobleman went rapidly on, 
though the white surf of the advancing 
breakers, dashed about him, and the path 
was covered deeper with water every 
moment, Presently he heard a cry that 
thrilied through his every nerve. 

“My darling, 1 am coming !—be still, I 
am coming!” he called, dashing bravely 
on. 

A rock covered and surrounded by the 
sea, clinging to the seaweed a frail form 
with golden hair falling round a black 
dress, a pale, frightened face—such Lord 
Arvaine saw in the gathering gloom. He 
was a capital swimmer, and made bis way 
quickly through the breakers to her side. 

‘‘Be brave and %.alm, my darling.” 

There was no time for explanation. Like 
a child she followed his directions, and in 
a few moments they stood on terra firms, 
in a little cove above high-water mark. - 

“Your calmness has saved your /ifé, 
was Lord Arvaine’s first remark. 


“My calmness!” she repeated: “I 
should have died but for you, Lord 
Arvaine,”’ 

She was trembling violently, and 5® 
passed his arm round her. , 


M larling, w you give yourse!! 
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me? Will you let me be happy again ?”’ 

She burst into tears, but did not shrink 
from his encircling arm. He drew her 
closer to bim, and pushed the wet cling- 
ing hair from her face. 

“You will not let a shadow part us, 
Kate? We have both learnt a lesson.”’ 

‘Can you forgive me, Charlies? Can you 
forget?” she murmared. 

“My dearest, let us both forgive and for- 
get the sorrowfal past, and only remem- 
ber it to make us wiser and better in the 
future, my darling—mine till death.” 

A loud shout, a gleaming lantern, the 
dasb of oars, bioke upon his ear, and they 
hastily went to the edge of the cove. 

“All right!” shouted Lord Arvaine, 
cheerily—‘‘all right!” . 

A husza of joy broke from the rowers as 
they drew the boat to the side. Kate was 
wrapped in a large shawl and cloak, and 
seated in the stern; and soon the keel 
grounded on the sand where Mrs, Ellis 
and the party anxiously waited tidings. 

Warmth and comfort effectually pre- 
vented any ill effects following their cold 
bath, and Kate came down next morning 
looking bappiertcan any one in the cir- 
cle, save Lord Arvaine. Holidays soon 
come to an end, and the Earl hai to go 
back to bis Parliamentary duties; but first 
he took Kate home to Austin Grange, and 
won her promise to an early marriage. 

In May Jack was married to Mary Arm- 
strong, and came back from the honey- 
moon just in time to be present at the gay 
wedding at Austin Church between his 
sister and the Kari of Arvaine. 


What the Violets,Said. 
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spring, with her sunshine and her 

showers. Here and there in Dorothy’s 
garden a little fern was springing from the 
rich brown earth, and paie-eyed primroses 
were growing in clumps beneath the 
privet hedge. 

Dorothy was standing thoughtfully be- 
side her violet bed, the sunlight falling in 
bars of gold upon ber pretty hair, and, as 
she bent her head over the purple flowers, 
she sighed heavily. They recalled to her 
inind Dick Travers, the gallant soldier 
who left Glencaller so suddenly exactly a 
year before that fickle spring day. 

He and Dorothy had been great friends 
atone time, and perhaps that friendship 
might have grown into something warmer 
later on if Lady Rollo had not interfered. 
Of course her ladyship had meant to be 
kind, but nevertheless Dorothy wished 
many a time that she had left them to the 
old friendly way which was so pleasant to 
at least two of the parties concerned. 

Dorothy was an orpban, and such she 
had been ever since her thirteenth birtb- 
day six years before. Since that date her 
home bad been at the Towers, Glencaller, 
with Lady Rollo, who was her guardian. 
Thus it was that her ladyship had consid- 
ered it necessary for her to say a. few 
words to the gil concerning Dick and his 
intentions. 

The girl’s father had left a few thousand 
pounds for his daughter in the Ruther- 
ford Bank. It would never do to give an 
heiress away to the first bidder, especially 
such a bidder as Dick Travers, who had 
only his good looks to commend bim. 

Dorothy was naturally very deferential 
to the lady who had befriended her dur- 
ing the last six years of her life, and, 
moreover, she placed great confidence in 
her guardian’s advice and experience, 
Therefore, when Lady Rollo said to her 
one day, “My dear, beware of fortune- 
hunters !’”’ she began to regard suspicious- 
ly the young men into whose society she 
was thrown, and to weigh their motives 
when they showed her marked attention. 

Shortly before this a detachment of 
Highlanders had taken up their abode in 
the barracks at Drumfechan, a military 
town distant from Glencaller about five 
miles; and, to Dorothy’s astonishment, 
one fine morning a young officer in all the 
glory of his Highland uniform made his 
appearance at the Towers and craved an 
audience with Miss Dorothy Grabam. 
3uUll more surprised was she when the 
young officer turned out to be her old 
friend Dick Travers, whom she had not 
seen for the past six years, and who in the 
interval had grown so tall and handsome 
that her maiden eyes were more than de- 
lighted with him. 

‘“Ien’t he splendid, Aunt Rollo?” she 
said enthusiastically, as soon as tbe door 
closed on her departing visitor. 

“A finé young man, my dear,’’ was all 

er guardian vouchsafed in reply 


Sse had come again—giad beautiful 


1nd this remark of her ladyship’s was a 





true one, for avery fine young man was 
Dorothy’s friend, Lieutenant Dick Travers; 
bot, had Lady Rollo known how upright 
and honorabie, he was, she could never 
have suspected him of having any designs 
on her ward’s fortune. But suspect bim 
she did, and that to such an extent that at 
last she had found herself called upon to 
sound the note of warning to Dorothy 
against fortune-hunters. 

“It Dick cares only for my money, of 
course I don’t want to have anything 
more to do with him,” sbe told hersei! 
very dolefully; and, though ber heart told 
her that it was not so—that Dick really 
loved her for herseif alone—she could not 
get rid of the uncomfortabie impression 
Lady Rolio’s words had made upon ber. 
To add to her perplexity, Dick himeeif 
had been cold and strange to her during 
the past few days. 

This coldness however had arisen not 
from any change of feeling towards Dor- 
othy, but from a few hints thrown out by 
Lady Rollo. During an interview which 
took place between them, ber ladyship, 
with many smiles, had confided to Mr. 
Travers a pet littie scheme of her own, 
which had to do principally with Lord 
Thomas Gordon of Drumfechban and her 
ward Mies Dorothy Graham. it would be 
such a comiort to place the dear chiid be- 
yond the reach of tortune-hunters, Lady 
Rollo had said, for, with her buauty—and 
Dorothy was exceedingly pretty—to say 
nothing of those thousands in the Ruther- 
ford Bank, she was certainly entitled to 
“look high.”’ After that, Mr. Travers had 
paced back to Drumfechan barracks in 
what his brother-officers called a bellicose 
state of mind. 

The very next day he went direct to the 
Colonel and requested leave of absence, 
which however was not granted to him 
Owing to the arrival of special orders from 
headquarters. 

Summer bad gl.ded into the place of her 
sister spring when the Highianders re- 
ceived word to hold themselves in readi- 
ness for foreign service, and a few days 
later they embarked en route for the East. 

So it happened that Lieutenant Dick 
Travers took his departure without one 
word of farewell fo his friend, Miss Gra- 
ham, at the Towers. There was no saying 
how she might receive him after what 
Lady Rollo had said, 80 pe~haps it was 
better, as matters stood, to goaway quietly 
and vow never again to have anything to 
do witb a pair of violet eyes, 

Dick had scarcely been gone six months 
when a most unexpected occurrence took 
place—the Rutherford Bank failed. Yes— 
all those thousands that Lady Kollo 
thought had been so jealously guarded 
were lost at one fell swoop, and poor Dor- 
othy was almost penniless, It was really 
a very sad state of affairs, Lady Kollo 
mused, tor of course it would be of no use 
now to think of Lord Thomas, Dorothy 
was by no means heart-broken at the turn 
affairs had taken. 

‘sNow, if Dick could come to Glencaller 
only once again, I could see whether or 
not Aunt Rollo was correct in what she 
made me believe about him,’’ she pon- 
dered. 

But all this had happened several 
months back, and Dorothy in the, mean- 
time had heard nothing of her old friend 
Dick. Winter bad come and gone, the 
spring had arrived, and once more Dor- 
othy’s garden was waking into life. Dor- 
othy herself was standing thoughtfully 
beside her violet bed, with the evening’s 
golden light falling on her pretty yellow 
hair. 

“There is May Collingwoode at last!’’ 
she said presently, fastening a bunch of 
the sweet spring flowers into ber white 
dress. 

May Colingwoode was Dorothy's great- 
est friend and the pastor’s grandchild, a 
pretty dark-eyed girl of twenty or there- 
abouts. 

“Oh, Doattie darling, how beautiful you 
are!’’ was this young lady’s firat exclama- 
tion as she opened the garden gate. 

‘Nonsense, May; 80 are you!” rejoined 
Doattie. ‘‘But what has kept you so long, 
dear? Aunt Rollo bas gone to Drum- 
fechan to dine with the Laird, so we are_to 
have tea allalone. Come along!’ 

“Don’t let us go in yet, Doattie;_I have 
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something to tell you which cannot be told | 
in the house, What do you think it is| 


about ?”’ 
“Muffins perhaps,” guessed! Dorothy, 
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back to Drumfechan—no such luck, | am 
afraid,’”’ Miss Oolingwoode continued— 
‘but one of the officers is staying in Gien- 
caller just now—your old friend Dick 
Travers, who was wounded so dreadfully, 
you kvow, at Tel-el-Kebir. Aren’t you 
astonished ?’’ 

“When did he come?” asked Dorothy, 
pulling a spray of honeysuckle to pieces. 

“Oh, how could I tell you, my dear? 
Granny says he must have left his heart 
behind him somewhere; but that is all 
nonsense, of course. But just imagine, 
Doattie dear, if he were to call here !’’ 

“I think tea must be ready now,” said 
Dorothy suddenly; and accordingly they 
went into the house together. 

That evening passed very slowly, May 
Colingwoode thought. Never before had 
she found her friend so silent and pre- 
occu pied. 

“What can be the matter with her?” 
May wondered, giancing at the pretty 
Lttle igure on the opposite window-seat. 
‘She must be ill, surely!” 

Taen a giimmer of the real state of affairs 
dawned upon her—a glimmer which grew 


At Home and Abroad. 





Some curious results are revealed ina 
table of divorce statistics gathered in 
France and England for the purpose of 
comparing this phase of social life in the 
two countries, France, it appears, heads 
the rather unenviable list, with one di- 
vorce tu every eighty seven marriages, the 
average in England being one to every 577. 
In Paris alone the proportion is one to 
thirteen, with a still lower tendency rul- 
ing. Faliure to support, drunkenness 
and infidelity are the three chief causes 
for separation there, as they, in fact, are in 
nearly ali countries, 

A certain woman, with a small income 
and a large heart, basa family of im pecu- 
nious cousins—moatly giris of the type 
that cannot earn their own living, and let 
themselves helplessly down upon the 
nearest available benefactor. She worried 





over them last winter considerably, be- 
cause s8he6 was sure the necessaries of 
| life were running iow in their little house, 


brighter still afew minutes longer when | 894 sbe finally gave up her Christmas 


Dorothy said— 

“Have you any idea where Mr. Travers 
is living just now, May dear ?"’ 

“Oh, yes!’’ she replied. “He bas taken 
lodgings in old Janet Jamieson’s cottage— 
just next to the Manse, you know. | 
hope he means to stay some time—don’t 
you? Grandfather says he is a very fine 
young man.”’ 

“] suppose so,” assented Dorothy, with 
a half-suppressed sigh. 

During the silence which followed the 
clock struck eight. 

“Now I must really go,’’ saic May, fold- 
ing up her work, ‘‘or granoy will scold me 
for being late. Will you walk as far as the 
gate with me, dear, and give mesome of 
those beautiful violets ?’’ 

Then they went into the garden together, 
and Doattie gathered a bunch of her favor- 
ite sweet sweet-scented flowers. 

“Thank you, dear. (Good-bye! Don’t 
forget there is choir practising to-morrow 
evening !’’—and, with a light step, May 
hurried down the dusty road, whiie Do- 
rothy stood at the gate looking after her. 

At that moment there was a clever little 
plan in Miss Colingwoode’s head—a plan 
which bad entered it owing to the old, old 
story which Donald McEwen, the doctor 
of Glencaller, had told her so tenderly 
during the past Christmastide, 

“I would do anything to make Doattie 
as happy as I am,” thought kind little 
May; “and grandpapa is sureto think | 


have done quite right when | explain all | 


about itto him by-and-by.’ 


Thus communing with bers:If, she 


| presés.ts to her own family and sent the 
cousins a check instead. Two weeks later 
she met two of the girls ata tea—they al- 
ways go to everything—and to her amaze- 
ment @ach wore a handsome gold buckle 
at her waist. ‘“Deac Cousin Jane,” one of 
them said, effusively, ‘we were so grate. 
ful for your gift! We have wanted 
buckles for a year, and now we have 
gotten them through your kindness !’’ 


In a Jand where titles are distinctions 
| and define a man’s social or professional 
| Or political status they are properly ob- 
jects of ambition and competition. Hence 
it is graufying to men of letters the world 
over to know that Queen Victoria pro- 
poses to establish three titled orders, or 
rather one order of three classes, for the 
benefit of desorving writers. Some 500 of 
these titles will be available for distribu- 
tion, and the number of British baronets 
will be correspondingly increased, Men 
of talent and genius have been prone to 
impationce in the past over efforts to 
make fashionable their professions, but 
really society can do much for art, if it 
chooses, and, by elevating craftamen in 
painting, literature, newspaperdom and 


| the drama, help to 6levate art itwelf in the 


crossed a sweetly scented meadow, passed | 
a clump of willow-trees that partly bid «| 
laughing little burn, and so reached Janet | 


Jamieson’s cottage door, with the violets | 
| social row, which can only be settled in 


in her hand. Lieutenant Dick Travers 
was seated in the porch with a book. 

“From Dorothy,’’ she said simply, lay- 
ing her violets upon the wooden bench be- 
side the soldier. And, in spite of the deep 
ening twilight and evening’s purple 
gioom, it seemed as though a sunbeam 
had fiitted across the dusky cottage 
garden. 

“Thank you, Miss May!” said Dick 
Travers; but alieady she had disappeared 
like a Mash of light into the garden of the 
Manse. 

A few minutes later Mr. Travers was 
seen pacing along the road that led to the 
Towers. Across the clover-field and up 
the dusty road he went until hé reacved 
the garden gate at which Dorothy was atill 
standing. 

“I think Dick might have come, to see 
me,’’ she was saying to herself regretiully. 
“We used to be such friends long ago, 
and now he won’t even leave his card or 
come over fora chat. How could I| ever 
have believed what Aunt Kollo said about 
him? Dick would never be so mean !”’ 

So busy was she with herown thoughts 
that Mr. Travers was standing beside her 
and watching the pretty pensive face fora 
full minute and a hali before she dis 
covered he was so near. Then she began 
to cry, hiding ber face in her hands. 

“Dear littie Doattie, are you so glad to 


| see me again ?’’ said Dick. 


But she would make no reply; 80 he im- 
prisoned the two little hands and said 
something eise. That it was something 


| pleasant was evident from the fact that 


having a thought for the luxuries of the 


tea-table within doors. 

“Wrong—quite wrong,’’ said May very 
gravely. ‘‘You will never guess at that 
rate, Doattie. Something about the High- 
landers—there now !”’ 

“Oh !’’ exclaimed Dorothy 

‘The regiment has not bee rdered 


sunny smile crept into the sweet blue 
eyes, and thus soldier Dick was satistied. 
Surely the violets had curried their 
message well! 
Ee ———— 


Lack of vitality and color-matter in 
the bulbs causes the hair to fail out and 
turn gray. We recommend Hali’s Hair 
renewer prevent baldness ano gray 


. 


ne-s 


| bis confederate. 


eyes of the general public. 
Having applied for admission to the No- 
| clety of Colonial Dames of America as a 
| descendant of Benjamin Franklin—a line- 
age which should bave made her weloome 
| in any truly patriotic body of her sex—a 
lady of New York has been black balled 
by the founder of the said society on the 
ground that she did not approve of Mr. 
Franklin’s manners and morals, One re- 
sult has been to precipitate « disgraceful 


the Courts, if atall. Another likely resuit 
will be to split up and work irreparable 
damage to the sovliety—an outcome which 
will be widely hailed asin the interest of 
sound morals and tha public peace if it 
sball prove to be true that the organization 
has attempted to set itself up a self con- 
stituted grand jury of female Peck snifts 
to sitin Judgment on the morals of dead 
and gone generations. 


Atanentertainmentin Dublin athought- 
reader boasted that he could finde marked 
pin hidden by one of the audience, The 
pin was hidden by a Trinity student in an 
adjoining room in the presence of the 
comupittese, among whow was # oOon- 
federate, The student, suspecting the 
man from his looks, slyly took away the 
pin from its hiding place. On his return 
to the platform the thought reader gazed 
into the hider’s face, and, putting bis hand 
to his brow, was blindfolded and led the 
student to the hiding-place, but, «tf course, 
could find no pin, He returned, acknow!l- 
edging bis deteat, and looking daggers at 
“Now, gentioman,”’ said 
tne student, *‘1'll undertake lo say that, if 
thus diviner of the human mind will do 
as I tell him haif the audience without # 
single hint will know where the pin is;” 
and turning to the thought reader, he said 
“Sit down.’ He did so, There wana yell, 
and jumping up, thé thought reader hast 
ily pulled from his coat tails the marked 
pin. 

ee 
How’s This! 


We offer One Hundred Dollars reward for 
any cnse of catarrh that can not be cured by 
Hall's Catarrh Cure 

FJ. CHENEY & CO, Props, Toledo, O 

We, the undersigned, have known Fo J 
Cheney forthe i tis years, and believe hilm 
yerfectly ong # in «all bus st ois 
veka and fina yuble tocarry cut ‘ 
ligatiotie il le y t ner 
Wont Yi x v mini , #) al ‘) 
Waid ry & Mary 4 * brug 
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BOUNCE AND BUNCH. 





BY A. KB D. 





T WAS a family of six—four sisters and 

| two brothers. The brothers were 

called Bounce and Bunch. They were 

all pretty puppies, with big eyes and black 
turn-up noses, 

Bounce was a trifie plainer than the rest, 
but then, to make up for lack of beauty, 
he was very bold and daring. He wanted 
to see the world; be was always talking of 
the wonderful things he would do when 
he grew up. 

But Bunch was a dreamer, a stay-at- 
home. 

These puppies spent a great deal of their 
time in a roomy box filled with straw. 
They bad, too, a blanket to cover them at 
night oron chilly days. For the month 
was May, and you never knew what the 
weather was going to do next. 

They lived in the country. Their master 
and inistress had a big house standing ina 
park. A lovely young lady, the master’s 
niece, Miss Coral, was ataying in the 
house; she had lately come over from 
America. The puppies, sisters and broth- 
ors, admired her very much, and she 
admired them, especiaily Bounce. She 
called bim ‘cute, He felt that must be 
something complimentary, from the look 
on her face when ashe raid It. 

HKounce, like some other clever people. 
was disposed to give himself aira,. Bunch 
would sometimes amile in his «quaiet, 
superior way when his brother talked of 
the wonderful things he would do when 
he was grown up. 

Banch himself never said much: he was 
supposed by hia family to think a great 
deal. Though whether his thoughts were 
worth anything, bis family could not de- 
cide; time would show. 

At present hia relations were not quite 
sure—it often bhappens—whether he was 
more clever or more stupid than they were 
themselves, Bunch would ait for hours 
together, a long atraw in his mouth and 
his eyes staring at nothing in particular. 
A puppy of extreme wisdom he looked on 
these occasions. 

One May night Bounce was lying awake 
talking as usual, and his brother hit his 
ear to make him leave off. 

“I want to go tosleep,’’ growled Bunch, 
“and you will not let me—you and that 
tiresome nightingale. | never knew such 
a atupid bird,’’ 

“I'm afraid there’s not much in poor 
brother Bunch, after all,’”’ whispered one 
little sister—she was sentimental—to an- 
other, “I’ve often wondered, when he 
looked sco wine, if he were a poet. But 
fancy complaining of the nightingale !’’ 

“I'm going out,’ cried Bounce, jump- 
ing up suddenly. 

“Out?” screamed his family. 

Bounce nodded his head with decision, 
and he looked at Bunch with an air of say- 
ing ‘I defy you to try and stop me.”’ 

Kut Bunch was asleep, 

“I'm going to get a bone,’’ said the dar- 
ing brother. ‘'l know the way outof the 
house. I've never been out at night— 
won't it be jolly ? I'll bring back a bone— 
enough for all of us, except Bunch. He 
must go without—there’s no spirit in that 
fellow."’ 

He turned up his nose with extreme 
difficulty, a trifle higher than Nature had 
turned it, as he looked at his sleeping 
brother. 

“A bone ? But where will you get it?’ 
cried the sisters, 

“From the mastif!'’s kennel: be’s got a 
big one, a shoulder—I saw it to day,’’ said 
Bounce, trying to look as though this could 
be done as a matter of course. But he put 
on adignified air and swelled with im- 
portance: he could not help himseelf, the 
deed was one of such extreme daring. 

Monarch, the mastiff, bad a great idea of 
his power and importance, The very look 
of him, when he showed his teeth, frigh- 
tened away all tramps, and even two 
harmless butcher boys had refusea to pass 
his kennel. 

The very idea of Kounce—little more 
than a baby—with his funny curly tail and 
his impudent black nose, daring to rob 
Monarch of bis dearest possession, « bone, 
made one little sister—it was the senti- 
mental one—feel quite faint. 

“TI wouldn't go, Bounce dear,” said an- 
other sister coaxingly. ‘'W here's the good? 
Of course, you could get it—you could do 


anything; Miss Coral calls you 'cute, But 
suppose Monarch has finished the bone?” 

To her surprise, Bounce was gone. Next 
morning he had not returned tie had 
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| could have happened to him ? 


said nothing, but be looked whole vol- 
umes, and he graveiy picked out tbe long- 
est straw he could find and chewed hard. 
This was a weighty matter—Bounce gone; 
the family was extremely alarmed. 
“We shall see now if there is any clever- 


ered, ‘Something must be done; per- 
haps he will tell us what.” 

Bat that is Just what Bunch, for all his 
wine look, could notdo. He thought of 
lote of things, bat not one of them seemed 
right. He began to feel sulky. Here was 
a chance of showing the family that, for 
all Bounce’s brag, 4¢@, Bunch, was by far 
the cieverer brother o! the two, 

At last he got up with dignity, and 
looked in his dreamy way, at the four sad 
faces of his sisters in the box. ‘1 think,” 
he said, “that the best thing will be to 
look for him; and if we can’t find him, 
why,then we can’t.’’ Saying which, Bunch 
nat gravely down again. 

“| always said there was something in 
Bunch,” whispered the sentimental sister 
admirably. ‘‘Not a poet: oh, no—a phil- 
osopher, which is just as good, if not 
better.’’ 

‘*But here comes Bounce,” screamed the 
other three, 

And Bounce it was, but without the big 
mutton bone, Kunch would not look at 
him; he began to think bard again of the 
best way to make his brother feel dis- 
graced. 

Bounce ran to the box, and put his paws 
on the edge. 

"You shall not come in!” cried his 
sisters, ‘“)ut all night; frightened us out 
of our senses; and no bone!"’ The fact of 
his not bringing the bone was worse than 
anything. 

‘Bones !"’ said Bounce with scorn; ‘'l’ve 
had cream for breakfast. I have, and a 
cutie. And I slepton the couch in Miss 
Coral's room,”’ 

“You did ?”’ 

“And I frightened a burgiar,’’ Bounce 
went on, with importance. “You need 
notcurl your lip in that way, brother 
Kunch, It’s true—a burglar! He was 
coming to steal Miss Coral’s jewels. She’s 
gota lot. Her father in America, so | 
heard the master say, is made of money. 

“Made of money !’’ repeated Bunch in 
his grave fashion, And, picking up his 
straw, which he had dropped to sneer at 
Bounce, he began to think outthis won 
derful puzzle of a gold and silver father. 

“The burglar bad given Monarch a piece 
of meat which upset his stomach that he 
died,’’ Bounce went on. “He offered me 
home. Uhy! As if I could take food 
from such dirty hands!” 

“Horrible!’”’ shudaered the dainty sisters, 

‘“‘And I ran away from bim, and | barked 
and barked,’ their brother continued, 
‘until | woke the household. The burg- 
lar ran away, but the butler caught him. 
And Miss Coral made such a fuss over me, 
and tbe master’s given me to her. I’m 
going to America. There! that’s what 
comes of spirit, Sunch.”’ 

“But we shall lose you,’’ cried the 
family. 

“But 1 shall see the world,’’§ said 
Bounce, He was rather cold-hearted for 
all his cleverness, 

And, after all, there’s Bunch,’’ sighed 
the sisters, ‘‘How clever he looks! There’s 


a lot even in tbhat!’’ 
- —— 
THE DEATH PLANT. 

| 

hardest blue, poured down its fierce 

rays on the sandy plains beneath, 
which, already overcharged with heat, re- 
flected them back from its yellowish sur- 
face, till the air felt like solid iron bands 
of heat. From the horizon came bounding 
| along a herd of the jetel or hartebeest an- 
telope, with their beautiful red chestnut 
skins glistening in the declining sun like 





HE full African sua, from a sky of the 


ers. Rapidiy approaching they stopped 
by a patch of nabbuk bushes to eat of the 
small fruit, which, like minia‘ure apples 
about the sizeof nutmegs, had fallen in 





| of the herd mounted a white ant hill to 
_ keep a faithful watch over his flock againsi 
| any approaching danger. 


|" been out all night, out in the cold. What | firm, and drawn out like whip cord, the | 


Wur Young Folks. 


When Bunch awokeand was wid, he | 


| emotion, moved slowly from side to side. 


ness in brother Bunch,” the sisters whisp- | 





| 


head rigid and attentive, the body crouched 
close to the ground, the eyes fixed, bright 
and cruel; the tufted tail quivering with 


Softiy and slowly he began to move 
amid the grass that lay between him and 
the nabbuk bushes, one clumsy shake of 
the grasses above him, or the slightest 
exposure of his body would have given 
the alarm to the watchful leader of the 
antelope berd, and a few moments would 
have seen them disappear on the clear-cut 
horizon. 

Moving forward a few paces, with every 
step considered; then pausing, a8 if resting 
from the extreme tension that this cautious 
approach caused hiin, taking advantage of 
evory bit of ground and cover with per- 
fect judgment, the result of tradition and 
practice, the great beast crept on. 

The lion at last came to the edge of the 
grass,a long space separating him from 
the nearest antelope. Could he spring the 
distance, or would he fall short, and slink 
away ashamed of bis failure? He paused 
for a few seconds to collect together all his 
strength for the final leap; the body 
crouched close to the ground, and bent 
back ward well over the bind hocks, the 
head firm and raised, the claws sent into 
the ground for a better grip, the body os- 
cillating backward and forward a few 
times, and then with a great roar the 
tawny lion sprang. 

He had measured his strength rightly; 
one great paw came down with sledge- 
hammer violence on the beautiful head of 
the nearest ante‘ope. With growls and 
kind purrings the great beast began his 
work of destruction. Every now and then, 
as the lion lay across the mangled body of | 
his victim, he would pause and look 





| around, but with no fearin his look; for 





| 


| 
| 


| 


| 


the coata of well groomed stylish hunt- | and maddened beast. Then the dreadful 


large quantities tothe ground The leader | 


| Amid some tall grasses, that lay between | 


| the forerst and the nabbuk bushes, a lion 
awoke from his midday asleep; he 
stretched himself lazily first with one paw, 
then with the other, and, with eyes dull 
| from sleep, surveyed leisurely the plain 
| before him, Suddenly he spied the herd 
of antelopes feeding on the fruit of the 
nabbuk bushes. 
At last the loosened 
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| what other inhabitant of the waste wou d | 


contest bisownership? What danger could | 
lie in waitfor him? And so he fed with- 
out any d:ead,. 

As the sun was about to set, a refreshing | 
breeze came whispering from the forest | 
over the sandy plain toward this strange | 
mystery of life and death. Gaining in 
strength, it drove slowly on the fruit of 
the grapple plant, whose formidable look- 
ing hooks were awaiting to attach them- 
selves to any passer-by, so that it might be | 
conveyed to some spot, where the seed 
contained within the array of hooks might | 
tind suitable lodgment for growth. | 

Kounding them*elves ino balls, some- | 
times traveling faster, sometimes slower, 
sometimes stopping altogether, according | 
to the varying strength of the soothing, 
refreshing breeze, On they came, dry, | 
roundish balls, innocont-looking enough, | 
and apparently not likely to do barm to. 
anything. | 

At last one lazily rolled under the hind | 
quarters af the lion as he lay occupied | 
with his victim, and unrolling itself, the | 
hooks very slowly got hold of his tawny | 
quarters, at first so gently that the lion fed 
on unheeding. As the hooks got a firmer 
hold, they began to curl and creep into the 
flesh until a sudden grip revealed to the 
lion that something unusual was upon his 
quarters, With a deep grow! he lifted 
himself off the carcass of the deer to ex- 
amine the source of his annoyance. 

At first he tried to brush off the fruit 
with a front paw, but the hocks had now 
got firm hold, and were not to be easil 
moved, After repeated efforis he desisted, 
and smelied it with his nose, not under- 
standing what it was, or why it was there, 

The hooks gradually tightening their 
hold were now giving the lion consider- 
able pain, which caused him to lose his 
composure somewhat, and with deep 
angry growls he worked all the harder 
with his front paws to remove the tena- 
cious fruit. But the more he did so, the 
firmer it clung, and the worse grew the 
pain, till, driven to desperation, he seized 
the fruit in bis mouth and tried to tear it | 
away from its lodgment. But the fruit re- | 
mained firm. Agonized with pain, be now | 
lost his majestic self-control, and with 
Savage mutterings tore away witb all his 
strength. 

At last the tenacious fruit gave way into 
the lion’s mouth, but, still obedient to its 
nature, it wound its sharp prongs into the 
tongue, roof, and throat of the distracted 


death agony began. Growling, mcaning, 
blinded with pain, the noble head jerking 
rapidly from side to side, the mane flying | 
about in utter confusion, the mouth wiue | 
open. Rolling on the ground, standin 
vp, rolling again, running round an 
round, standing still, lifting his head high | 
up in the air, burying it in the sands; tear- 
ing at bis mouth with his claws, the weary | 
death struggle went on, 

At last tbe weary death struggle gradu- 
ally ceased, the convulsions and twitch 
ings grew less and less violent, till perfect 
stillness stole over that habitation of 
strength and endurance, The pale light of 
the African moon shone forth trom u clear 
aky, dotted with innumerable stars, | s 
gentie beams fell upon the strange tragedy, 
embracing with its calm light the mangled 
auteiope, che choked lion, the buried seed 
It shone on, very still, doing its own ws 
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| Sdwet., troy. 
| pearls, 9 rubies, 17 sapphires and 11 emeralds, 


| the alleys. 


| tions by catching snakes, 


| amounts to only 3.67 











THE WORLD’S HAPPENINGS. 








A California woman has given birth 
to three sets of triplete—nine fn all. 


Certain of the New York authorities 
think of building floats for the lodgment of 
tramps. 

Miss Alice Rothschild has a passion 
for flowers. Her collection of roses alone is 
worth $0,000, 

Major Heard, a dwarf, 29 years old, 
less than four feet high and weighing 47 Ibs., 
has just died in Atlanta. 


Laltimore is making arrangements for 
a centennial exposition in 1897, The Federa! 
Government will be asked to subscribe $1,000 
00, 


Ancient coihs, many of which ante- 
date the Christian era, are made in large 
quantities in London, and are sold all ever 
the world. 


Incidental to making up lost time, a 
fast mail on the Union Pacific recently ran 
from the Platte to Council Bluffs as about 65 
miles an hour, 


A Paducah, Ky., farmer has brought 
suit against the American Protective Assocta- 
tion for having broken one of his legs while 
initiating him into the mysteries of the 


| Order. 


An Irish Loyalist club has been 
formed in London with the object of forming 
u bond of unton between loyalists in London 


| and their fellow-loyal Irishmen in other parts 


of the Empire, 


The Dwight Manufacturing Company, 
of Chicopee, Mass., has just started what is 


| said to be the largest cotton mill in Alabama 


at Gadsden, It has 30,000 spindles, and will 
employ 500 persons, 


By the law of Scotland the bushes or 
shrubs planted in the garden belong to the 
landiord, »nd the tenant cannot remove them 
aut the end of his tenancy. The English law is 
the same on this point, 


The British crown is made up of dia- 
monds, rubles, pearls, sapphires and emeralds, 
set in silverand gold bands. It weighs 39oz. 
In it there are 3452 diamonds, 273 


Fifteen thousand tons of starch have 
been made from potatoes this season in Wis- 
consin, Minnesota and North Dakota. This 
enormous output necessitated the use of 


| nearly three and a half million bushels of 


potatoes, 


At the Leipzig Stadt Theatre no one 
is admitted to his seat after a performance 
has begun, except during the intervals be- 
tween the acts. In Bremen an association of 
theatre-goers has been formed to obtain the 
same regulation. 


A Springfield caterer, at whose place 


many fashionable functions are held, is going 


| to usé & megaphone this winter for summon- 


ing carriages of guests. He thinks this will 
prevent the usual confusion, and save the 
lungs of his employes and the nerves of his 
patrons. 


Chief Williams, of the Columbia, Ga., 


police force, has a dog named “Fiddler,” who 


| oftentimes does detective work for the force. 
| Ile goes out with the night squad and hunts 


One night recently he arrested a 
man who was drunk and started to drag him 
to police headquarters. 


The army of Venezuela on a peace 
footing consists of 1100 horsemen, 4000 in- 
fantry soldiers and 1000 artillerymen, exclu- 
sive of local militia and irregular troops. By 
the law of Venezuela, all citizens between 
the ages of 18 and 45 (both inclusive) are lable 
to service in the national militia. 


The latest story about the Cuban in- 
surgents is that they burn the sugar planta- 
dipping them in 
crude petroleum, then setting fire to them 
and releasing them in the cane fields. The 
snukes run through the dry leaves and each 
of them makes a trail of fire. 


Ninety per cent. of the inhabitants of 


Kansas are native Americans, according to 


| the figures just compiled by the State Secre- 


tary of Agriculture. The colored population 
of the State, including Indians and Chinese, 
per cent, Of 1,334,734 
total population 529,366 were born in Kan- 


Sas. 


William F. Foster, the inventor of the 
Foster glove hook, is dead. He was a mer- 
chant in Chicago at the time of the big fire, 
and that conflagration not only impoverished 
him, but left him $30,000 in debt. His inven- 
tion—one of the simplest little things in the 
world—was devised 19 years ago, and since 
then has made him a rich man. 


Professor Heinrich Fellmath, of Mu- 
nich, has started the hobby of collecting 
street-car tickets, He has founded a monthly 
bulletin, ‘‘Trambilletsport,” the object of 
which is to give pictures of tickets used for 
car fare in great cities, and furnish detatled 
information about them. He wishes to estab- 


| Mish a society and a Trambillet Bourse. 


California wine makers have just 
formed an association to maintain the price 


of sweet wines. Last year port was sold as 
»w as 16 cents a gallon to the selling agents. 
rhe association, which has control of prac- 
the whole available supply of sweet 

é California, has fixed the price of 

t a gallon, and angelica at « 
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COME BACK. 


ial 


BY 1. A. V. 





} love thee, dear, come back to ine 
My weary heart cries out for thee, 

To see thy soft eyes radiant shine 
With their old lovelight, rare, divine; 
And hear thy lips 8o tenderly 

Speak low and lovingly to me— 

My heart it cries with bitter pain, 
For that will ne’er occur again. 


That I had Lethe to forget 

My loss of thee, the toil, the fret, 
The cares of Hfe; for I would cast 
The memory of the far-off past 
Away; for naught can bring to me 
Thee, with thy voice of melody— 
© Heaven above, alone can know 
1 loved you 80, I loved you so! 


a i, 
— 





OF GOLD-MINERS. 





Now that the attention of the entire 
world has keen attracted to gold-mining 
by the magnitude of the outputs from 
South Africa and West Australia, per- 
haps a few of the experiences of a gold- 
seeker may not prove uninteresting. But 
I am not a miner of the present day; it 
is nearly half a century since I first set 
foot in California, and there is a vast 
difference between the way in which the 
precious metal is now extracted, and 
the primitive methods which were con- 
sidered perfect in my time, 

The miner of fifty years ago never 
dreamt of machinery, costly and mag- 
nificent, capable of crushing thousands 
of tons of quartz per week. He ‘“‘dol- 
lied,’ or ground, his little bits of rock 
by means of a contrivance resembling a 
pestle and mortar, and it was only the 
very richest stone that repaid him for 
this labor. 

In fact, there was very little crushing 
in those days, quartz not being easily 
found sufficiently rich to make such 
work a paying concern, and it was 
therefore alluvial gold which was chiefly 
sought for. 

The gold-seeker having decided on the 
place where he was to make his first 
venture, provided himself with a shovel 
and pick and started for the ‘‘diggings.”’ 
Gold mining was then carried on all 
over California, and he had his choice 
of many camps. 

But what a wild and lawless place 
was California in those days! Here in 
these gold-fields were gathered together 
thousand of the greatest desperadocs 
that the earth could boast of, aud thou- 
sands of needy, if harmless, adventurers 
from every country in the world. For- 
tunately with them were mixed thou- 
sands of honest hard-working men, of 
every condition in life, from the peer to 
the peasant, men who had been doing 
well, or fairly well, at their professions, 
or in their business offices at home, but 
for whom the attractions of this Ei 
Dorado had proved too powerful. 

Law of the land there was none, but 
‘‘Judge Lynch’? dispensed what was 
known as Justice, instead. His juris- 
diction was certainly very summary, 
and he was far too inclined to convict 
on the slightest evidence; but I must 
say that without him no man would 
have been able to retain the fruits of his 
labor, or even to call his life his own. 
And yet, even as it was, human lite 
was of very little account. Men went 
about armed to the teeth, and the slight- 
est provocation was considered an ex- 
cuse for drawing knives or pistols on 
each other. 

In this way hardly a week passed 
without the occurence of some horrible 
tragedies. We would call the majority 
of the affairs murders, but Lynch law 
took a more lenient view; and provided 
there were witnesses to prove there had 
been at ieast some kind of a quarrel, 
the assassin invariably got off. 

But to do ‘Judge Lynch” justice, | 
must acknowledge that he was stern 
enough when anything like a cold- 
blooded murder was brought under his 
notice. In fact, in cases of premeditated 
murder, public opinion frequently ran 

80 strongly against the accused, that the 
greatest difficulty was experienced in 
securing him anything like a fair trial. 
/ purely circumstantial evidence 


| sometimes of the weakest description— 


hundreds of men were hanged, many of 
whom were undoubtedly innocent. 

Though there were many very suc- 
cessful miners on the Californian gold- 
fields, I would be inclined to say that, 
on the whole, the men who did best 
were the storekeepers. These charged 
enormous prices for everything, but 
then they had to bring their goods long 
distances—sometimes hundreds of miles 
—through a difficult country, and con- 
tend with every species of transport 
disability. 

They had also to give considerable 
credit, and as may easily be imagined, 
made plenty of bad debts. Under these 
circumstances, such charges as I have 
seen—as, for instance, three dollars for 
a head of cabbage—were not perhaps so 
very extraordisary. ' 

Until the Chinese came to the dig- 
gings, every man had to be his own ser- 
vant. There was no such thing as get- 
ting any kind of menial work performed 
except on payment of prohibitive wages. 
In fact, it was known that—expensive 
as every kind of clothing material was 
—it was cheaper to buy a new sbirt 
than to get the soiled one washed. 

The advent of the Chinese, however, 
changed all this. When they arrived 
they were generally penniless, but they 
were willing to do any kind of work, 
and through industry and an enviable 
capacity of living on next to nothing, 
they soon saved money. As soon as 
thie desirable result was attained, a 
dozen or so of them would club to- 
gether to buy a claim, and such was 
their perseverance and energy, that they 
invariably did well. 





AN ArauaAN BEAuTy.—The corre- 
spondent of a London paper describes 
an Afghan beauty as having blue-black 
hair plastered stiff with gums, and 
either woru in various forms on the 
head or plaited in long braids down the 
back. The margins of the ears are 
pierced and decorated with rows of 
small silver rings, while large rings 
hang from the lobes. The neck and 
breast are tattooed with little figures of 
stars and flowers, and the sparkle of the 
lustrous black eyes is enhanced by coat- 
ing the lids with black antimony. The 
cheeks are rouged and dotted with little 
round moles of gold and silver tinsel 
fastened on with gum. A loose muslin 
or silk jacket of yellow, blue, or red 
hangs below the waist, and wide trou- 
sers of silk or other colored materials 
complete the indoor costume, On going 
out, the lady wears leggings of cotton 
cloth, gartered at the knee, shoes of red 
or yellow leather, and a boorkaposh or 
cloak. Some ladies wear horsehair veils, 
and others fasten vinaigrettes to their 
foreheads which contain attar of roses 
or other scents. 


Brains of told, 


The retrospect of life swarms with 
lost opportunities. 

Before we can become truly rich, we 
must first obtain the spirit ef content. 

The devil sees to it that a grumbler 
always has something to grumble about, 

To choose time is to save time; and 
an unseasonable motion is but beating the afr. 

It is not the being exempt from faults, 
but the having overcome them, that fs an ad 
vuntage to us. 

There are many more shining quali- 
ties in the mind of man, but there are none so 
useful as discretion. 

The best thing to give to your enemy 
is forgiveness; to un Opponent, tolerance; toa 
friend, your Leart; to your child, a good ex- 








un ple. 

Rightness expresses of actions what 
straightness does of lines; and there can no 
more be two kinds of right uction than there 
can be two kinds of straight lines. 

If the enjoyments of others embitter 


jealous minds, they strengthen the humble 
spirit; they are the beams «of sunshine which 


open the two beautiful flowers—trust and 
hope 
Kuow the true value of time; snatch, 
seize and enjoy every moment of it No idle 
ness, no lazane oO procrastination Never 
t< YY till ¢ row w t y an do wo 
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F emininities, 





“Do you go to church to hear the 
sermon or the music, Maude?" “I go for the 
hims,” said Maude. bd 


The woman who is not afraid ofa 
man would have been a hard citizén If she had 
happened to be a boy. 


The number of unmarried women in 
England and Wales exceeds the number of 
unmarried men by a majority of nearly 200,000. 


“Yes, it does look as if marriages 
were made in Heaven,” sighed the mature 
girl; “at least, they don’t seem to be made 
here,” 


Sara Bernhardt has been offcred $200,- 
000 for her autobiography. Perhaps that ex- 
plains why sbe paid $7500 for one of her latest 
costumes, 


Yvette Guilbert, the French celebrity, 
is responsible for the latest fashion of wear- 
ing long black gloves with evening dress. It 
is all the goin New York. 


Ann Cleaves, of Matiloch, England, 
lived to the age of 108. She was three feet nine 
inches high, and lived in a house built for her 
and especially adapted to ber size. 


A young Indiana woman, who, a year 
ago, married a disreputable young man in the 
confident hope of reforming him, has been 
sent to a reformatory for helping her husband 
steal poultry. 


A young lady inquires: “How cau I 
avoid being addressed if I walk out at night 
without a protector?” If you wear an old 
shawl and carry a clothos basket you will not 
be disturbed. 


America has not an entire monopoly 
of rich hetresses. Lady Mary Hamilton Doug- 
las, daughter of the late Duke of Hamilton; 
will have an income of $1,000,000 a year when 
she becomes of age. 


Miss Hesba Stretton, the English 
authoress, spent some years on the border of 
Epping forest. Her house there was given up 
because the “nightingales warbled so voct- 
ferously as to spoil her night's rest." 


The municipal authorities of Wor- 
cester, Mass., recently decided not toallow 
girls to sell newspapers on the streets, ve- 
cause of the physical bardships and discom. 
forts and of the evil influences to which they 
would be exposed. 


Clara: I never saw such a beautiful 
collection of Christinas presents. Did you give 
your father anything? Dora: Why, of course. 
You don't suppose I'd forget my own darling 
father, do you? What did you give him? A 
perfectly lovely little gold pen, to sign 
cheques with. 


Jones; Why have you that string tied 
about your finger? Smith: Sol wouldn't for- 
get an errand of my wife's. And what's the 
handkerchief tied around your arm tor? so 
I wouldn't forget the string. And what did 
she want you to do? I've been trying to 
think for the last hour. 


Niece: Auntie, dear, Mr. Malty, the 
artist, has asked me for my photo; he wants to 
make use of it for his last picture. Ought I to 
sendittohim? Aunt: Yes, you can do so, but 
be sure to enclose with it a photo of your 
mother or some elderly lady. It would be 
highly improper to send your photo by itself! 


There is a six-year-old boy who is 
wonderful on spelling and definition. The 
other day his teacher asked him to spell 
matrimony. “M-a-tr-i-m-on-y,” said the 
youngster promptly. “Now define 1t,"" said 
the teacher. “Well,” replied the boy, “I don't 
exactly know what it means, but I know my 
mother has get enough of it!” 


A couple in Richmond, Ky., on mar- 
riage bent, went hunting for the Justice of the 
peace the other day. The Justice 1s also an 
auctioneer, and not finding him at his office 
the couple wentto his auction rooms. They 
found him auctioning a lot of cradles from a 
bankrupt stock. He was notified of the pres 
ence of the couple and their errand, and 
stopped the auction and married them on the 
spot. Then, to reciprocate his kindness, prob- 


ably, the newly wedded pair bought one of the 


finest cradles in the stock, And the crowd of 
customers cheered, 


A lkussian girl had her way at kK hark- 
buw recently. Her relativess forced her to 
consent to marry # man she disiiked. When 
the wedding party appeared in church, how- 
ever, and the priest asked her if she would 





_ FRasculinities. 


An Indiana man claims to be able to 
shed his skin, 


It makes some men hot to throw cold 
water on their pet schemes. 


Iie who has never denied himself for 
the sake of giving has but glanced at the joys 
of cbarity. 


The Emperor of Japan is an all-round 
sporteman, devoted to riding, shooting, fish. 
ing, tennis, billiards and football. 


If it is true that women marry 
through motives of curtosity, as the men al 
lege, why do so many of them marry the sec 
ond time? 


Von Bulow when conducting one of 
Beethoven's concerts took off his white gloves 
and donned black ones in deference to the 
funeral music, 


The youngest State ollicial in Missis- 
sippt is eaid to be Milton M Woodward, re- 
cently clocted treasurer of Winston county. 
Ile is 21 years old. 


Bagley: That pawubroker bowed w 
your wife. Does he know her? Brace: 1 pre- 
sume he feels that be docs; he hak’ seen ber 
picture so often inside the case of my watch. 


Archie Turpier, a pier watchman in 
New York, has rescued his twenty first in 
dividual from drowning. He keeps a coll of 
rope handy to throw to those who Jump or 
walk off the pier. 


It said that the New York savings 
banks most largely pa ronized by working 
men show an increase in deposits of nearly 
$5,000,000 since the police began to close the 
saloons on Sunday. 


“Then you think you can count on 
him asa friend?” “Why, only yesterday he 
said tome, ‘If ever 1 need money, my old 
friend, rely upon me. Never would I address 
myself to another.” 

Muggins: Why is Newlywed so un- 
popular? He seems to have lost all his 
friends. Buggins: Well, you seo his baby ts 
just at that age when it does funny things for 
its father to tell about, 


Old lady: That parrot | bought of 
you uses dreadtul language. Bird dealer: Ah, 
mum, you should be very careful what you 
sez afore it; it's astonishing how quick them 
birds pick up anything. 


‘*Mother,’’ sobbed the young bride, 
“he is just as mean as he can be.” “No, he 
isn’t, dear," suid the mother, soothingly. “A 
man can't really develop all his meanness tili 
he has been married four or five yours.” 


Mr, Softie: Is there avything | can 
do to prove my devotion? Miss Beautio 
Y-o-s, there ts, Mr. Softie: Namo it, Miss 
Beautiec: When you call, bring sowe hand- 
some and entertaining gentleman with you. 


An engineer on the Midland railway 
was blown Off his ongine by the wind re- 
cently while going at fuil speed without bits 
fireman's missing him. Ie pleked hitnselfup 
unhurt, and walked to the next station to re 
port. 


First gentleman, just introduced: ‘*By- 
the bye, I did not quite catch your name.” 
Second yentioman: ‘ My name is Wilkins, 1 
didn’t hear yours either.” “My name ts tl 
kins. What tis the name of the gentleman 
who introduced ust” “Give it up. Neves 
saw him before,” 


Hadj Ali ben Cheik ben Aissa died re- 
cently at Medoah, near Algtors, at the age of 
115. Hie was the owner of the great senl of 
the Cheik ben Alissa, which endows the whole 
tribe of Alssonis with the tminglenl power to 
handle snakes with impunity Ile left the 
talisman to bis son, 


A stranger entered the hardware store 


of A. Towle, of Wilmington, Ill, the other 
evening, said ho wanted to buy @ revolver, 


| and requested it to be loaded. When handed 


him for inspection, the ordered Towle and ua 
drummer in the store to hold up their bands 


| Then he stole @@ from the drawer und made 


his osacape, 


A 12-year-old bandit is the latest pro- 


| duction of Athens, Ga A few Jays avo a 
|} diminutive darkey, Albert Walker, stole a 


take the man, she said “No.” She would not. 


yield to remonstrance, 40 the party returned 
home and argued with ber, First her parents 
beat her, then the bridegroom's friend beas 
her. Sho was taken back to the church wee). 
ing and the service was begun again. But she 
agnin said “No,” and this time the priest saved 
her from her relatives, 


Mrs. Rulem: Your husband ia{still as 
devoted as « lover. I don’t see how you 
manage. Mrs. Kissem; It's very simple. 
When he comes home late, | always pretend 
to be asleep; when he has a headache in the 
morning, | tell him he is overworked; when 
he leaves his hat in the parlor, his overceat in 
the dining room and his overshoes ypstairs, = 


quietly gather them up, and put them in the 


hall; and when we got the theatre, | never 
forget to suggest that he should improve the 


shining hours between the ace by going out 
and talking business witt his customers, Oh, 
it's eusy enough to keep a man devoted, if you 
miy know how 


horse, and witha big pistel in a belt buckled 
around lls waist, mounted lis horse and rode 
complacently down the princtpal stroots of 
the city. Attheayool * he stole #0 and has 
since Committed arson and attempted to com 
mit murder, 


David Jones, of Eiwood, Ind., has 
become known to inedical men in that region 
Of late yours because ef the pecullur pertods 
Of sleeplessiess that Come upon tin at ts 
regular intervals. One of these beyan on 
November 12, and from that day up to last 
Monday be bad not slept atall,day or night 
lis health continued excelient, and he ts 
usually but little disturbed by these peculiar 
attacks. 


Nothing is ever lost by being pleas- 


antand agreeable You ask lor two pounds 
of steuk—no more " no iene (oie butehel 
“rowls that he can tcutofml just two pounds, 
and you leave him, thoroughly vexed At 
the next stall the man Of neat hears your 
request with unrufiled visage, cute off a 
pound and a hall, slaps It lute the scale and 
out again in double quick tlime » it uf 
neatly, and sa wit Laweert Liw 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 


A amart dancing frock for a littie girl is 
make of pale green crepon, with an ¢m- 
broidered silken flower scattered over it. 
The skirt measures |Z yarde around, and 
is gored instead of plaited, and this iss 
special advantage, as it renders it aimens 
ble to the lengthening process, The yoke 
and full epaulettes are made of beurre ool- 
ored embroidery. The collar band is made 
of w! ite satin, beaded with a frill of em- 
broidery, and trimmed on either side by a 
white satin bow. The white satin shoul- 
der straps are bordered with the embroid- 
ery. The bishop sieeve is made of white 
satin, and is drawn into a cul! of beurre 
colored embroidery, adorned by a bow of 
white satin ribbon. 

Another frock is made of ivory white 
silk, trimmed with cream-colored lace and 
white satin ribbon. It is accordion plaited 
from the neck, and is embellished bya 
yoke-like collar, plaited over the shoul- 
ders, being made of white satin covered 
with cream-colored lace, The neck is en- 
circled with arucheof white satin ribbon. 
At the waist line in the front is a satrap ol 
white satin, covered with lace, and enrich- 
ed at either end by a chou of white ribbon, 
The acoordion: plaited sleeve terminates at 
the elbow, and is quite plain. 

A amart dross is made of 
with a faint line of blue in tt The full 
skirt bas achou of blue satin ribbon placed 
on either side of the front near the hein. 

The tront of the full bodice has a band 


white crepes, | 





tastic in style and some decoration is 
necessary to make them quite in fasnion. 
All sorts of diamond ornaments, between 
the gorgeous tiaras and tiny jeweled pins, 
which tremble and glisten on the end of a 
spiral wire, are worn, and butterfly wings 
are especially effective, either long and 


pointed, standing high above the head, or | 


wide and spreading, as they are most be 
coming. Very showy coronets are formed 
on wire with metallic beads in variegated 
colors, and enamelled ornaments set 
with tiny jewels are another novelty. For 
those who cannot afford diamond decora- 
tions there are white aigrettes arranged to 
tower very bigh. The latest novelty is 
two narrow white feathers, standing stiffly 
up from the back and curling forwards at 
the ends. ‘This style of head dress is seen 
often in the opera boxes and is an effective 
change among 80 many diamonds. 

In the details and accessories of dress 
that stand out conspicuousiy as the dis- 
tinctive feature of reaily new things in 
fashion this year, and the supply of ncvel- 
ties in decoration, design and combination 
of color bas not been equal to the increas- 
ing demand for variety. The possibilities 
of effect gained by the use of many colors 
in one gown have been studied with great 
care by the fashion designers, and some 
very novei combinations may be recorded 
to the year's credit. Enoglish velvets, bro 
caded sa‘ins, rich silka and the daintiest 
gauze materials of exquisite coloring, with 
the finest laces, rare embroideries and 


| jewelled trimmings make up the extrav- 
| agant side of the present fabric of fashion, 


of blue satin, edged with cream colored | 


lace extending from the neck to the waist. 
Deep flounces of the lace are arranged on 
the shoulders. The belt is made of biue 
satin ribbon and is finished at the back 


with a bow and long floating ends of the | 


same, The blue ribbon collar band has a 
ribbon chou on each side of thefront, The 
puff sleeve extends a little below tie 
elbow, where it is trimmed with a tlounce 
of lace, 

Another pretty frock is made of a pretty 
taffeta wilh a rose ground ,over which are 
scatiored blue forget me nots, The fuil 
plain skirt is mounted on a square yoke of 
white satin covered with 
lace. The shoulders are adorned = by 
slashed epaulettes of the lace covered 
satin, edged with a rutile of rose colored 
satin ribbon. The neck is finished by e 
email trill of lace, The 
sleeves are trimmed at the hand ty «a lace 
cuff, mounted on white satin. 

The novelty of the moment isa sable 
shoulder cape called the 'Trilby,’’ and it 
is cut full and pointed back and front and 
on the shoulders, which makes it very be- 
coming. Collarettes made witb. a yoke 
aod a rufiie of fur, box-pleited all around, 
are very chic with the bigh standing col 


and it would not seem that another year 
could produce anything more beautiful in 
oolor or texture than already exists, The 
very lavish use of lace during the last two 
yoars has given fresh impetus to the man- 
ufacture of laces, and most wonderful imi- 


| them after they bave been in the oven for 





tations of the old-time hand-made pillow | 


laces are the resuil. 
Dainty laces are the refinement of dress 
decoration, and no matter bow plain the 


| gown a little fine lace rightly distributed 


will make itdainty. Mechlin lace is espe 


| clally fashionable, and some of the finest 


ecru guipure | 


leg Of-mutton | 


patterns are revived in silk, while Renale- 
sance, Chantilly, point d’Alencon and 
point d'Angleterre are quite as desirable. 
With entire gowns of velvet and fur, and 
rea! laces at the heads, the fashions are, 
indeed, charmingly extravagant. There 
is an immediate prospect of a change in the 
interest of economy. 
belts and clasps, together with the lavish 
use of fancy and expensive buttons, 


| of butter the size of a filbert, cook together 


Jeweled girdies, | 


have 


established their claim for favor during | 


lar, which is arranged to roll down quite | 


as gracefully, and is a feature of all the fur 
garments this season, whether they are 
tiny capes or fur coats. Chinchilla is dis- 
tinctly in favor this season for many of 
these minor elegancies and still longer 
capes, bul itis not becoming to everyone. 
Fiutly furs, like 
marten, are the prettiest for boas, and 
heads an: tails are both used in decora- 
tions, One sable boa is round, and tat 
teveda littie to measure four inches in 
width, and meets in front with a head and 
paws on either side, and innumerable 
tails hanging below, Others are made of 
ihe whole | skin, cross over in front, and 
are finished off with six tails. Koas witb 
stule ends which are entirely covered witb 
talls are very popular, and some bons are 
so long that four whole skins are used in 


making them. Lace and veivet flowers 
are used to brighten up these fur novel 
ties for evening wear. And something 


different in neck wear isa rutile of white 
chiflon, which resembles a rope with 
frillearound i. The foundation is a twiat 
of chiffon, end the chiffon rutile which is 
set around its edge with black lace and fin- 
ished at the ends with lace in a wider 
width. Norwegian marten, using the head 
and five or #ix tsils, makes a very stylish 
boa, 

Novelties in the artof hair dressing are 
appropriated wilh great celerity by the 
women who délight in variety of any sort, 
and especially in tLe little waveof interest 
or admiration they create by novel coif- 
fures in evening dress, Another charm 
which leads some women to change the 
styles of doing up the hair with every 
varying shade of fashion i* the marvel- 
lous dillerence il makes in their appear 
ance, giving phase of @x pression 
and type wilh every alteration. The head, 


a new 


however, must be almost perfect in shape 
to make a success of varying hairdres 
sing 

rhe " ay 


sable, mink and biack | 


the past year. The Louis XV. coat bodice 
is another revival of fashion which has 
come to us, Still another which is threat- 
ened 
been agitated without any serious results 
yeu 
terial from tne rest of the gown have de- 
veloped unlimited variety, and round 
waiste still hold theirown with the coats 
and basque frills, The threatened fashion 
for bodices like the skirts and sleeves has 
not yet suppressed the convenient silk 
waist, and it bids fairto prosper for some 
time to come, 





Odds and Ends. 
SOME EXCKLLENT COOKING RECIPES, 

Marrow Toast.—The butcher will break 
up the marrow bone, and from it the mar- 
row should be taken in as large pieces as 
possible. Put these into @ saucepan of 
boiling water, rather highly salted; when 
the marrow has boiled for one minute 
drain it through a strainer. Have ready a 
slice of crisp, brown toast, place the mar- 
row upon itand put it before the fire for 
two or three minutes; sprinkle with salt, 
pepper and chopped parsiey, and serve 
very hot. 

Italian Meat Cakes.—Mince finely any 
kind of cold meat which is free from gristie 
and skin, add to ita little minoed fat of 
ham or bacon, a teaspoonful of chopped 
spring onion, parsiey and fresh herbs, a 
few drops of anchovy, pepper and galt to 
season well, ard an egg to bind the whole, 
Make into small round flat cakes, cover on 
both sides with beaten egg and bread rasp- 
ings, fry them in ~@ little good dripping 
until lightly browned, then drain the cakes 
and makea garnish of them around a 
small mound of savory wacaroni, cooked 
beans, peas or spinach, pouring a little 
thickened gravy round the base, 

Scalloped Grab.—Take the meat out of 
the shell, cut it in small pieces; to every 
four tablespoonfuls of meat add one of fine 
breadcrums, a tablespoonful of oiled but 
ter, a little cayenne pepper, salt, a smal! 
quantity of finely chopped parsley, and a 


squeeze of lemon-juice; mix all together, 
buller some scollop shells, fill them with 
he nixturé, silt fine readcruin be ver 


is the long shoulder seam that has | 
| two or three young carrota, or in winter- 


Bodices differing in color and ma- | 


the top, and put on some little lumps of 
butter; cook in the oven uotil lightly 
browned, then serve. Suitable at lunch, 
dinner or supper. 

Beef with Kidney.—Take a quarter of 
pound of ox kidney, cat it lengthwise in 
four pieces, then cut the pieces in thin 
slices #0 that they may resemble sliced 
sheep’s kidneys, dredge flour over, atir- 
ring the pieces as you dreage. Puts small 
lump of butter in a brown jar that is pot 
too big round, adda little pinch of white 
sugar and a very small onion, whole, then 
put in the kidney. Cover the jar and put 
in a moderately hot oven for twenty mi- 
nutes; remove from the oven, ‘ake a pound 
and a half of beef, flour it all over, put in 
with the kidney, cover and bake for a 
quarter of an bour, then add a little pepper 
and salt and sufficient tepid water to 
nearly cover the meat, and bake (keeping 
the cover well on the jar; it is a good plan 
to put a small weight on the top) ina very 
moderate oven from two to four bours. 
Fillet, steak, or even shin of beef will do 
for this dish, fillet will be quite done 
enough in two hours, but sbin requires 
four hours. When done, remove the fat 
from the top. At the moment of serving add 
a teaspoonful of chopped parsley, do not 
cook the parsley atall. Cold beef cat in 
thin slices rolled and put on skewers 
(which are removed before serving) may 
very well be used for this dish; but then, 
the kidneys must have the wa‘er added to 


half an bour, and must be cooked another 
hour before the cold meat is put in. 
Marcaroni and Tomatoes.—Take three 
ounces of macaroni, breasa it in pieces 
about an inch long, boilin water with a 
littie galt until tender, then drain on a 
sieve. Take balf the contents of a tin of 
tomatoes, rub through a sieve and put in 
a saucepan with the macaroni and a piece 


a few minutes, and serve with roast mut- 
ton, round a hash, or alone; or before serv- 
ing stir in a large tablespoonful of grated 
cheese, and send to table as a savory. 

To Drain After Frying.—Most cooks 
drain fish, rissoles, cutlets, etc., on paper; 
soft pieces of cotton or thick soft maslin 
anewer the purpose better, they can be so 
easily folded over on to the top of the arti- 
cles and absorb all the fat very quickly. 
Of course, they are washed and used over 
and over again. 

A RKagout of Veal.—Take about two 
pounds of breast of veal, which should be 
cutinto piecestwoto three inches long. 
Dip each piece into seasoned flour, and 
place in a stewpau with also some inch 
long pieces of salt bacon. Over the meat 
lay two or three smal! onions split in half, 


time a slice of parsnip, and add a spoonful 
of chopped parsley with the same of fresh 
or dried mint. Cover with lukewarm stock 
or water, place the lid over and stew 
gently for a couple of hours. Lift the por- 
tions of meat outon toa dish, strain the 
gravy, and slightly color it if it seems well 
to do so, and add to ita tablespoonful of 
capers with vinegar; pour over the meat 
and serve at unce. 


Mutton Pies.—For breakfast or supper. 
One or two slices of underdone mutton, 
and any odd scraps which have any gristly | 
bits about them, should be minced to. 
gether in a wooden bowl till quite fine, 





when add to the mince « good tablespoon- 
ful of tomato catsup, a liberal pinch of | 
pepper, half a teaspoonful of salt, a tew | 
bread crumbs, and enough good gravy to | 
make the mixture quite moist. 

Line some patty pans with very good 
short paste, place a spoontul of the mince | 
on the middle, cover with an upper crust, | 
and bake in aratber hot oven until well 
crisp and brown. These may be eaten 
either hot or cold, but are most savory | 
when freshly baked. 

A Miroton of Beef.—The scraps that re- | 
main from a roast of beef or beefsteak will | 
make a delicious and economical dish | 
treated thus: Cut them into small, thin 
pieces, trim them nicely and pat them by | 
to become hot through, but not to boil, or | 
they will be rendered tough, in a good 
savory gravy, slightly thick. This gravy 
will be delicious if made by stewing to- | 
gether two or three fresh tomatoes, a 
young onion, and afew fresh leaves of 
herbs in an ounce of beef dripping, then 
crushing these through a sieve, add a 
tablespoontfnl of dried flour with salt and 
pepper, which work together until quite 
smooth; stirin a teacupfal of stock made 
fromm bones, bring the gravy toa boil, and 
then it is ready for the meat to be pat in. 
Have some good potatoes ready voiled, 
mash them thoroughly with a little milk 
and pinch of salt. 
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Makea wall of potato 
a <disi Caving a well’ in the 


ar 





centre, which fillup with the beef. The 
surface of the potato may be ornamented 
with the sprinkling of chopped parsley, 
butthe whole must be kept and served 
very bot, and then it will be found a moat 
sav ry com position. 

GAMBLING IN MEXICO.—Enter @ Mex. 
can gambling saloon when things ares 
little slack, and you will see the habitues 
of the monte table discussing the topics of 
the day, while they roll their cigarettes 
and joll back in their chairs as if they had 
met for no other purpose. 

Seated on a chair a little removed from 
the table isa man who bas probably in. 
habited the gambling saloon for days past, 
He is now overcome with sleep, and as he 
sits with his legs crossed and his head 
rocking from side to side one wonders 
how he can keep bis seat or how it is that 
his greasy tall hat does not topple off. 

Then you will see an unshaven, iii. 
kempt fellow, nursing his knee and 
moodily gazing at the roulette table for 
hours, while the little ball spins sround 
and the croupier rakes in the coin and 
bands out the winnings with machine 
like deftness and accuracy. 

No one ever suspects the croupier. Nine 
out of ten of those who bet and win have 
no idea of what is coming to them. Bat 
they take what the croupier gives them as 
a matter of course, He has no induce. 
ment to cheat, for the bank is not his, and 
anyway the bank must win in the long 
rub, come what may. 

A Chivaman may saunter in to give 
some animation to the tabie. He asks for 
no chips, but wagers bard, cold silver, 
Where the Mexicana lays $1 he will lay $j, 
and oftener than not he wins. 

With the absence of undignified harry 
and eagerness peculiar to the oriental he 
does not take in his winnings at once, but 
produces a cigarette, rolls and lights it, 
and then lays hold of bis doliars, 

You will be eure to see atany tablea 
mild lunatic with paper and pencil before 
nim, noting each point, and slowly laying 
the foundations of a ‘‘new and infallibie 
system,’”’ Asif there were any way of ob- 
viating the law of nature, 

Now and then a young gambler wiil en- 
ter, bringing with bim into the bheavy- 
laden atmosphere a gust of fresh air from 
the street. 

He will bet and have arun of luck that 
will draw to him the attention of all the 
lack-luster eyes that surround the table. 
One or more will gradually sidle up to 
him, and with parched, trembling lips 
ask him where he is going to place his 
money and ask leave to follow his lead. 

Where but round the gambling table do 
you see 80 many and such striking ex- 
amples of siatueeque immobility? You 
count not by minutes but for hours the 
time that the gray-haired yotary of chance 
has sat with his hands folded on the table 
and bis eyes fixed on vacancy. 

And bow much longer will he stay in 
that posture! Perhaps until the lamps 
are turned off in the gray morning or un- 
til he summons up energy enough to 
stagger off to the pawnshop to raise a pit- 
tance. 

And that man who has sat so long with 
his head buried in his hands, what is he 
thinkiag of? Perhaps of the home as it 
was once, and it might have been still. 

A sprinkling of Anglo-Saxons is gen- 
erally thereto give heightened piquancy 
tothe scene, A ‘sporty’ railruad con- 
ductor just in from his run perhaps goes 
there to try his luck, and you may see the 
tattered, demoralized specimen of his race, 
who in sheer pity has been given a trial 
and turned off by all the American enter- 
prises in Mexico. How does ue get a liv- 
ing now? 
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PRECISE.—One day a boorish client en- 
tered a lawyer’s office and found him writ- 
ing. The stranger wok a seat, and after 
informing the lawyer that he had come W 
consult him on a matter of some import- 
ance, observed, ‘‘My father died and made 











| @ will.’ 


“You say,’ remarked the lawyer, writ- 
ing steadily, “your father died and made 
a will.”’ 

“Yes, sir, my father died and made & 
will.” 

*“Humph!’ still writing and paying no 
attention. 

“I say, Mr. Call, my father died and 
made a will.’’ 

“Very strange!” writing and not notic- 
ing his client. 

“Mr. Call, I say again,” taking out his 
purse and placing a fee on the table, ‘ny 
father made a will and died.” 

“Oh, DOW we may understand each 
other,” said the lawyer, ail attention; 
“your father madea will before he died. 
Why didn’t you say so at first? Well 
now, go On, let’s hear.’ 
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OUR SIMIAN COUSINS. 





f \HE gorilla walks in a semi-upright 
| position, knees very much bent, 
using its long arms as crutches, It 
does not, however, lay the palms of its 
hands on the ground, as to do so would 
bring it too much forward on all-fours, 
but ita second finger-joinvs instead—a habit 
which has denuded those joints of hair. 

Now, here comes in 8 striking coinci- 
dence, for, if one holds up the back of bis 
hand to the light, it will be observed that 
the fine bairs dispersed elsewhere over it 
are entirely absent from the place in- 
dicated. 

It is manifest, according to the theory of 
descent, that the closest resemblances be- 
tween men and monkeys should occur be- 
tween the lower races of the former and 
the highest of the latter, and that this is 
the fact is certainly indubitable. 

The negro’s profile—his protuberant 
jaws, retreating forehead, and flat nose—is 
strangely like that of the ape’sa. He pro- 
jesting ears, length of arm, shortness of 
neck, thickness and shape of skull, light- 
ness and conformation of brain, etc., all 
point in the same direction. 

Similarly to apes, the lower races of 
mankind are unable to oppose their 
thumbs and forefingers with any effect. A 
writer in Biackwood’s Magazine tells us 
bow he tested a Bushman in this matter. 
‘Pinch my finger,” he told him—‘“pinch 
much harder,’’ he urged; but the pressure 
‘‘would not have injured a fly.” 

Polynesians, Malays, and other inferior 
races make use of their outstretched great 
toes in climbing trees, after the manner of 
monkeys. Children, likewise, can take a 
strong grip with the great toe,andif a 
spoon be inserted, they can hold it as 
firmly with the foot as with the band. 

The arms of monkeys ara long and 
strong, and facilitate their movements in 
trees; and when the females would escape 
from their numerous forest foes, they are 
compelled to use both hands, and thus the 
young ones must save themselves by 
clinging to their mothers as best they 
can. 

It has been shown by Dr. Louis Robin- 
son that in newly-born children this de- 
velopment of arm and strength of grip is 
absolutely amazing. 

“T have now records of upwards of sixty 
cases,’’ he states, “in which the children 
were under a month old, and in at least 
halfof these the experiment was tried 
within an hour of birth, 

“In every instance, with only two ex- 
ceptions, the child was able to hang on to 
the finger or asmal! stick by ite hands, 
like an acrobat from a horizontal bar, and 
sustain the whole weight of its body for at 
least ten seconds. 

“In twelve cases, infants under an hour 
old, half a minute passed before the gresp 
relaxed; and in three or four, nearly a 
minute. In order to satisfy some sceptical 
friends, I had a series of photographs tak en 
of infants clinging to a finger orto a walk- 
ing-stick. 

“Invariably the thighs are bent nearly 
at right angles to the body, and inno case 
did the lower limbs hang down and take 
the attitude of the erect position. 





| with him, presumed to be at least three 


“This attitude, and the disproportion- | 


ately large development of ‘he arms com- 


pared with the legs, gave photographs a | 


striking resemblance to a well-known 
picture of the celebrated chimpanzee in 
the Zoo,” 

This disproportionate strength of arm, 
which appears to have come down asa 
kind of relic of days spent in primeval 
woods, seems, like other of the facts 
alluded to, only explicable on the theory 
of descent. 

The way children first walk with their 
toes pointed inwards has also been ob- 
served to be peculiarly monkey-like, For- 
tunately, as they acquire more the special 
characteristics of their own race, they out- 
grow many ways and tricks which render 
their appellation of “little monkeys” 
rather appropriate. 

When a monkey has achieved some mis- 
chievous trick, the manner it draws back 


the corners of its mouth and wrinkles its | 


eyelids resembles a human smile very 
closely; aud its habit in alarm of rapidly 
raising and lowering its eyebrows and 
forehead may be noticed in a minor degree 
in some men when much excited. 

Raising the eyebrows, opening wide the 
eyes, and showing more or less of the 
whites, is to be observe! as a vestige of 
this habit in nearly every one when start- 
Jed or surprised, but perhaps more in 
women than in men. 

It has been asserted that, in using fire, 
man differs fundamentally from ai! the 


Ower animals; but Emin Pasba reports 


aViINgG Seer numbers of apes walking 


single file, carrying torches, on a night ex- 
pedition to rob an orchard. Hesides man, 
only apes use implements. They break 
off branches from clubs, open oysters with 
stones, and bur! missiles of various kinds 
with great dexterity. 

The deceased chimpanzee “Sally” gave 
rise to much reflection by her intelligent 
ways. Without any difficulty or mistake, 
she would hand visitors, at their request, 
any stated number of straws up to at least 
ten, and, on occasions, she has been known 
by her keeper to count up to twenty. 

She knew right from left, would use a 
spoon, and sip with it until the cup was 
empty. Some savages thereare who aro 
unable to count above three; many cannot 
enumerate beyond the number of their 
fingers; and thus it will not be denied that 
her intelligence was, by comparison, most 
remarkabie, 

It is amusing to notice that, even with 
respect to the habit of fainting, a weakness 
usually considered so peculiarly human, 
we are resembied by simians, Mrs. Mar- 
tin, in her entertaining work on South 
Africa, speaking of the apes of that region, 
draws the likeness with striking effect. 

‘Sarah,’ an interesting young female 
baboon, was sometimes made the victim of 
rude practical jokes, one of which ended 
in the grotesque manner referred to. 

“She dearly loved sweets,’ says Mrs, 
Martin, “which were often given to her 
wrapped up in a multitude of papers, one 
inside the other. It was amusing to watch 
the patient and deliberate manner in which 
she would unfold each paper in turn, tak- 
ing the greatest care never to tear one, 
ana proceeding with all the caution of a 
good Mohammedan fearful of inadvert- 
ently injuring a portion of the Koran. 

“This time, instead of the expected titbit, 
a dead night-adder was wrapped up and 
presented. When she unfolded tbe inner- 
most paper, and the snake slipped out, 
with a horrid writhe, across her hand, 
Sarab quietiy sank backwards and fainted 
away, her lips turning perfectly white. 

“By dint of throwing water over ber, 
chafing her hands, and bathing her lips 
with brandy, she was revived from her 
swoon, though not without some diffi- 
culty.” Truly an ape like joke! 

To a greater or lesser degree, most ani- 
malsare able to express certain of their 
desires, feelings, and ideas, by various 
sounds and cries; but that this power ap- 
proaches in simians to a kind of articulate 
speech was in 1894 set forth with much 
circumstantiality by Mr. Garner. 

This gentleman subsequently went to 
study the ape language in the wilds of 
Africa, where, protected in a cage 
of patent construction, he professed to 
have been able, by means of phonographsa, 
to acquire the original dialect in its na- 
tive purity! But he seems not to have 
verified his claims by results, 


—— 


A LEARNED JUDUWE., 








Europe from the East gave rise to a 
most dramatic adventure, About a 
hundred years ago an antiquary, return- 
ing from Grand Cairo, broughta mummy 


()' of the first mummies brought into 


thousand six hundred years old 

Our savant, tired of the diligences in 
which he bad been traveling from Mar- 
seilles, took a barge at Fontainebleau, 


“Murder that I have committed !’’ cried 
the savant, aghast. 

“Or at least the crime in which you were 
an sccomplice.’’ 

“Good heavens!" ssid the learned man, 
“your worship is dreaming.” 

“No, sir; you'll find me wide awake, to 
your cost. The eyeof justice never closes, 
Did not my officers discover the body of 
your victim, strangled and shut up ina 
box? Here’s the report of the discovery, 
duly sealed, signed, and attested.”’ 

“Ie that all?’ said the antiquary, with 
a hearty laugh. 

‘Hardened ruffian,” cried the judge. 
“Do you indulgein levity with the shadow 
of acrimeso black hanging over yeur 
head? Now, sir, look mein the face, and 
answer the questions I shall put. By 
whom was that young girl placed in the 
box in which she was discovered ?”’ 

“By myself, sir,” he replied. 

“Who swathed ber wfhb linen band- 
ages from head to foot ?”’ 

“J did, your honor.”’ 

“Write down, Mr. Olerk, that he admits 
his orime.”’ 

“The expression is rather strong, air,” 
said the antiquary. 

“The deed is heinous,” said the judge. 
“How old was this girl?” 

‘About nineteen years,’’ was the reply. 

“Of what country?’ continued the 
judge. 

‘‘Memphis, I think,” said the antiquary. 

“When did her death take place ?’’ 

“About three thousand six hundred 
years ago.’’ 

“Prisoner! how dare you indulge in 
thie misplaced levity?’ exclaimed the 
judge. 

“T am not joking, sir. l assure you the 
deceased lived in the reign of one of the 
Pharaohbs.”’ 


- _ - 


redeeming siaves and looking upon the 
beasts which serve our uses with a mild 
com passion. 
- Q How are you to pity beasts or birds 
which serve you? 

A. When an ox, aaa, bores, dog, mule or 
camel has for many years been truly ser- 
viceabie, 1 must let him graze in peace 


about my unds and live the rest of bis 
disabied life emtirely tree from toil or 
drudgery as « rew for all bis former 
labors, 


Q. What elee are you required to do to 
such r animals? 

A. 1 am obliged to load my camels and 
all other beasts of burden favorably and 
with pity; buy the birds that pine in cages 
jor their absent mates,and let them fly 
away to seek lost liberty. 





Tue truly great man is he who does not 
lose his child-heart. He does not think 
beforehand that his words shall be sincere 
or his actions shall be resolute; he simply 
always abides in the right. 
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“I'll put handcuffs on you, rascal,’’ said 
the exasperated judge. 


And let me say, sir, that you are the most 
marvellously ignorant man that ever sat 
upon the berch. Where were you brought 
up that you haven’t even suspected that 


vestigation on the pretended murder of an 
Egyptian mummy !’”’ 
“A mummy !’’ exclaimed the judge. 
“Of course, sir,’’ said the antiquary: ‘‘and 
if you had conducted your examination 
properly, you would know that you are 


the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles 
Lettres.’’ 
“My lord,” said the judge, “I beg a 


thousand pardons, I hope your lordship 
will forget——”’ 


a little nearer than three or four thousand 


death.”’ 


never heard the last of the story. 
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or reward His goodness ? 

A. By promoting his religion and a char- 
itable pity of my fellow-creatures. 

Q How will you extend the charity en- 
joined you? 





which landed him safe and sound at Port 
St. Bernard. Eager to see his family, he 
had his effects loaded on a litter, but left 
his precious mummy in the bottom of the | 
boat. 

The custom-house officer, on boarding | 
it, discovered a box of a strange shape and 
aspect. Suspecting it to contain contra- | 
band goods, he bad it opened. Whata 
spectacie! A woman swathed in linen | 
bandages froin head to foot! No doubt 
this was a wretched victim strangled by a— 
jealous lover or a grasping heir. 

The commissary of police was instantly 
sent for, and made bis appearance, flanked | 
by two surgeons as skilful as bimeelf in | 
archeology. The crime was recognized, a 
report made of it, and the body trans- 
ported to the Morgue, that the friends 
might come and identify it. 

It is presumed that none of them made 
their appearance. Our learned traveler, 


‘the next day, bethought himself of his | 


| greatest curiosity. 


He flew to the boat, 
when the learned commissary and three 
minions of the law seized him, and 
dragged him before the magistrate. 

‘Aha, my fine fellow,” cried the latter, 
‘‘we’ve got you.” 

‘Will your honor favor me with the 


reason of this extraordinary proceeding ?’’ 
“It remains for you, sir, to explain the 
cumstances f the murder you bave 


A. By erecting public inna for entertain 
ing poor benighted pilgrims, by giving 
freely to the poor as much as! can spire, 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 


‘*Your honor,”’ said the prisoner, sterniy, | 
“this pleasantry has been carried too far. | 


for two days you have been holding an in. | 


addressing Count de D—-, a member of | 


“I will forget every thing,” he inter- | 
rupted. “Give me my mummy, and try | 
in future to obtain experts who will come | 


years in guessing at the date of a person's | 


The magistrate, very much mortified at | 
his blunder, gave up the mummy, but he 


TuBKisH CATECHISM. —Q. How doat | 
thou expect to find favor of the Alinighty | 
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| Humorous. 


THE BICYCLE GIRL, 
She giides like a dream from my vision 
In the morning all dewy and gray; 
A nymph from the gardens Ely stan 
She dashes and fashes away! 
Vast meadowsand greves where the singing 
Of birds all melodious swells, 
My heart bears the silvery ringing 
Of the beautiful bicycle bell«' 





Wringing belles— Washerwomen. 

(luery— Does it burt a joke to crack it? 

A bad style of arithmetic— Division 
among families 

Volicemen are sometimes of 
arresting a fire. 

Rule of three—Wife, mother-in-law | 
and maiden aunt 

When may a ship at sea be said not to 
be on water? When she is on fre. 

If a lady yawns half a dozen times in 
succession, young man, you may get your 
hat. | 
The young lady who was ‘“‘driven to 
distraction” ts now afraid «he will have to 
walk back. 

A youthful inquirer wants to know 
whethera railway map can be called a line 
engraving. 

Some men are known by the company 
they keep, and others by the umbrellas they 
fall to return. 


A young girl who receutly married a 
head 


use it 


millionatre is now said to have an old 


on young shoulders 


The diflerence between a suburbanite 
and . professional cyclist t# that one races for 
his train and the other trains for his race. 


After a dea! of discussion at the pot- 
tery as to which side the Jug to put the 
handle, 1¢ was decided te put tton the out 
side. 

A man having been told that the price 
of bread had been lowered, said, “This is the 
fret time Lever rejotoed at the fall of my best 
friend,” 

At the close of a long and laborious 
hie very 
“Awake 


of 


pastor on Sunday 
out the hymn, 


sermon by a local 
appropriately gave 
and Sing.”’ 

Hoax: There's a man that 
money by good headwork 

Joma: An author, eh? 

Iloax: No; a barber, 

Nell: Mr. Sophtsupe said | was a per- 
fect picture. 

Belie: Yes; be asked me 
your color 

Aunt Matilda: Why du you look so 
utterly wretched, Jtimimite? 

Jttumie: Pin on good 
when we has company! 


makes his 


where you Travtape lit 


behavior, toa'am, 


Newly married daughter: Mamma, 
how long does the honeymoon last! 

Practical parent. Until you ask your hus 
band for money, my dear, 

Miss lassee: | understand you do 
handsome work and inake very protty ple 
tures 

Photographer: Yos, titss; bat T could take 


a natural likenoss of you, if you profer it 


Miss Wabash: Will | you 
Thornborne's iasquerade tomorrowt 

Mr. Beaconstreet: Yes; 1] shall goas a monk. 

Mises Wabash Oh, how lovely! And wiil a 
hurdy gurdy tian have you on a string? 


Bee atl 


Our tiny morsel of humauity was in 
l’res 
over 


tently watching the building of a wail 
running tm, bubbling 
"Oh, daddy, do tum and ge« 
ve bricks!” 


ently she came 
with excitement 
ve men buttering 


“Did your fall hurt you ?”’ asked one 


Irishman of another who had fallen from 
three-story butldtiay 

“Not in the laste, honey,” repited the other 
“but 1¢ was stopping so quick that tijured 
me 

One of our contemporaries says that 
a young lady, om betuy wKed whether slice 
had ever boen to home, repifed, tn a lesttat 
fog manner 

“Rome? Lome? Lot trie sen bid we wo to 
Rome? Oh, Yes! Thatis where we suw a wo 
wan shaving a clog on the ste ps ofu church 
. The village way thought he would 


have some fun with the mtld mannered young 
man who had recently taken charge of the 
country paper 

“Taay,” he said, coming tite the ort 
citedly, “there's a man on the stroet looktuy 
for you with «a club.” 

The young editor looked up pleasantly 

“Ie that sot’ he tnquired. “We make spn 
reductions to clubs. Tlow uimny 
has he gotT” 


ee @% 


subserthbes 


A Frenchman who had bravely 
a place tu the the 
russia, recently sought employment frou: a 
well-known his own nationality 
The private 
enough to have tits rico 
tion by a buliet, and his 
singular that his late supertor office: 
with iaughter u] air 

“Where the 


ome y« 


tile d- 


tanks during War wit 
(ceneral of 
unfortunate 
in 3 
Was 
hout« 


soldier bad been 


Carrted awny 
AP pPCArance 

. 
on behe 
dear fe 


leuce, my 


sske 


(vee 


wet it. « 


“Wonr'r” In GREENLAND — 

When the Danish missionaries bad #6 
cured the confidence of the Greenlander®, 
mnarriage was nade a religious ceremony. 
Formerly the man married the woman by 
force, One of the missionaries, writing in 
hin journal, describes the present style of 
courtsbip as follows : 

The sultor coming to the missionary 
said, “‘] should like to havea wife.” 

“Whom?” asks the missionary. 

The an names the woman. 

“Hast thou spoken to her ?”’ 

Sometimes the man will answer, “Yes; 
she is not unwilling, but thou knowest 
womankind.”’ 

More frequently the anwwer is “No.” 

“Why nor’ 

“It in difficult; girls are prudish. 
must speak to bher.’’ 

The wissionary summons the girl, and, 
after a little conversation, says, ‘I think 
it is time to hav’ thee married. 

“I won't marry.” 

“Whatapity! I bad « suitor for thee.” 

“Whom ?" , 

The missionary names the man who bas 
sought bis aid.” 

“He is good for nothing. 
him.”’ 

But,” replies the missionary, ‘he is a 
good provider; be tbrows his harpoon with 
akill, and he loves thee.’’ 

Though listening to his praise with evi- 
dent pleasure, the girl anewers, “Il won't 


WoMAN's 


Thou 


1 won't have 


bave him 
“Well, | won't force thee. 
tind a wife for such a clever fellow.” 
‘The missionary remains silent, as though 
he understood her ‘‘No” to bave ended the 


I shall soon 





matter, 

At last, with a sigh, sbe whispers, ‘Just 
as thou wilt have it.’’ 

“No, replies the clergymen, ‘as thou 
wilt; i’ll not persuade thee.”’ 

Then with a dee groan comes “ Yos,’’ 
and the matter is settled. 

ee 

THE want of occupation is no less the 
plague of society than of solitude, Notb- | 
ing is #O apt to parrow the mind; nothing 
produces more trifling, silly stories, mis- 
chief making lies; when occupied, we 
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For Good 
Color and 
Heavy Growth 
Of Hair, use 


Hair Vigor 
One 
Bottle will do 
Wondecs. Try it. BY 


Purify the Blood with Ayer's Sarsaparilla 















Reading Railroad *. 


Anthracite Coal. No Smoke. No Cinders 
On and after Nov. 17, 1896. 
Trains Leave Keading Terminal, Philada 


Buffalo Day 

eccmeeme ff. sas. la 
uffaio and C p. 6.2 

os Cars, dally, eon g.: 

wi samepere Express, week 8, 8.35, 10.06 a ma. 1o 
pm. Dally ane et Sy m. 

Lock Haven, © eid and Bots Express (siceper) 


dally, except Saturday, 11.30 p m. 
FOR NEW YORK. 


Leave Keading Terminal, .*% 7. 
train), 8.30, 9. 11.9 am, 12.50, 1.30, 2s, 
4.2% \dining car, p m, 12. 10 night. 
9. Wain, 12.30, 6.10, 8.25 (dining 

Leave Mth and Chestnut Sts., 
11.14 a@ m, 12.57 (Dining car), 
(dining car), 11.45 pm. 
12.14, 3.45, 6.12, 8.10 ¢ 

New 





DOLLARD & CO. 


wis 
i223 
CHESTNUT 8T. 
Philadelphia, 


Premier Artistes 


IN HAIR. ° 


Inventors of the CELEBRATEL GO SAMER 
VENTILATING WIG, ELASTIC BAND TOU- 
PEFS, and Manufacturers of Every Description of 
Orpvamental Hair for Ladies and Gentiemen. 

lnstructions © enable Ladies and Gentlemen to 


measure their own heads with accuracy: 
TOUFEES AND SCALPS.| FOR WIGS, INCHES, 


TOUPERE 





INCHES. 0.1. The round of the 

No.1. The round of the head. 
h 4 No. 2. From forehead over 
No.2. From forehead head to neck, No, 2. 


t 
back as far as bald. | wo. 3. From ear Ww oar 


No. 3. Over forebemi as | over the top. 

far as required. No. 4. m ear & ear 
No. 4. (Over the crown round the forehead. 

of the head. 


They have always reacy for sale a splendid Stock of 
Gents’ Wigs, Toupees, Ladies’ Wigs, Half Wigs, 
Frisettes, Braids, Curis, etc., beautifully manufac 
tared, and as cheap as any establishment in the Union. 
Letters from any part of the world will receive at- 


tention. 


| Dellard’s Herbaniuom Extract fer the 


Hair. 
This preparation has been manufactured and sold a: 


only speak when we have something to 
say; but when we are doing nothing we 
are compelled to be always talking, and of 
all torments that is the most annoying 
and dangerous, 
nn 

THERE is a doorkeeper in an Edinburgh 
Theatre #0 very strict that he won’t admit 
an argument unless it has a ticket. 


OOOO OIL OOU00 00000000000 
Webster's eons 
International 
ia’ Dictionary 


° 


/ i OMier, 
Rede 1 Ploin 
: Standard ocoetos 
WEBSTER'S ¥ ies. het! @ 
INTERNATIONAL ® Court, the State so 
DICTIONARY Thee Age # 
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THE BEST FOR EVERYBODY 
mEecause 

to find the word wanted. 

to ascertain the pronunciation 

to trace the 


It is easy 
It is easy 
growth of a word 





It is easy 
It is casy to learn what a word means 
Gok OC. WERBIAM CO... Publishers, 
Springticeld, Mass., .S.4 
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make everything so bright, but 
needle clothes others. and is itself 


Dollard’s for the pest fifty years, and its merits are 
such that, while it has never yet been advertised, the 
| demand for It Keeps steadily Increasing. 


Also DOLLARD'S REGENERATIVE CREAM tc | 


be used in conjunction with the Herbanium when the 
Hatr is naturally dry and needs an oil. 

Mrs. Edmondson Gorter writes to Messrs. Dullard 
& Co., wo send her a bottie of their Herbanium Ex- 
tract for the Hair. Mrs. Gorter has tried in vain to 
obtain anything equal te it as a dressing for the hair 
in England. 


MKS. EDMONDSON GORTER. 
Oak Lodge Thorpe, 
Nov., 29, ‘88. Norwich, Norfeik, England. 
NAVY Pay OFFICE, PHILADELPHIA, 
1 have used ‘‘Deliard’s Herbanium Extract. of 
Vegetable Hair Wash,’’ regularly for upwards of five 
years witb great advantage. 


in tte wonted thickness and strength, 
wasi | have ever used. 
A. W. RUSSELL, U. 8. N. 
TO Mus. RICHARD DOLLARD, 1224 Chestnut st., Phila 
1 have frequently, during a number of years, usec 
the ‘‘Dollard's Herbanium Extract,’’ and 1 do m 
know of any which equals it asa pleasant, refreshin- 
aud healthful cleanser of the halr, 
Very respectfully, 
LEONARD MYERS 
x-Member of Congress, 5th District 
Prepared only and for sale, wholesale wd retail, anc 
| &ppiied professionally by 


DOLLARD & CoO. 
1223 CHESTNUT STREFT. 
GENTLEMEN'S HAIR CUTTING AND SHAVING 
isADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S HAIR CUTTING. 


| — bat Practical Male and Female Artists &m 
plore 





My hair, from rapidly | 
thinning, was early restored, and has been kept by ii | 
It is the best | 


is 


= 
eg 


6.08, 
6.2, 
Pm, 


Express, rt kr try 12. 4. 
. Accom., 4.0, 7.@ a m, 1 4. 
. pundeg—Euysoss 4.0, 9.066 a m, 11. 
-, 7.30 am, 6. m. 

For Lebanon and Harris — 8.3%, 0.08 
m, 4.00,6.00pm. Accom., 4.0 am,7.0pm. Sap- 
day— Express, 4.00, 7.304 m. 

For Pottsville—Express, 8.35, 10.00 a m, 4.00, 6,00, 
11.9 pm. Accom., 4.0, 7.42 sin Sy ty m. Sun- 
day—Express, 4.00, 9.06 a m, 11.0 pm. Accom., 
6.00 p m. 

For shamokin and Wiiltemepert—Exprem, 8.35, 10.00 

3 Sunday—Express. 9.05 a m, 

. Additional for Shamokin— week- 

Sundays— Ex- 


press, 4.00 am. 
FOR ATLANTIC CITY. 


Leave Chestnut Street and South Street Wharves; 
Week -days— Express, 9.00, am, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, pm. 

Accommedation, 5,00 a m, 4.30, 6.2 pm. Sundays 
Accommodation, 8.00 a 





Express, 9.09, 10.00 am, 

; m 46 pm, 
| Parlor Cara on all express trains, 
Brigantine, week-days, 8.00 a m, 4.30 p m. 
Lakewood, week-days, 8.00am, 4.15 p m. 

Detatled time tables at ticket offices, N. E. corner, 
Broad and Chestnut streets, 833 Chestnut street, 2s. 
Tenth street, 6098. Third street, 3962 Market street and 


at stations. 
Union Transfer Company will call for and check 
residences. 


baggage from hotels anc 
ee WEIGARD, C. G. HANOOCK, 
General Passenger Agent. 


1. 
General Superintendent, 








AND 
Were Awarded FOUR MEDALS AND DIPLO- 


MAS, also chosen for 32 STATE AND FOR- 
EIGN BLILDINGS AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 
Twenty Medals and Diplomas were taken |) 


| f the raw materials used by me in con- 
} structing the Crowns 

l Crowns the only Piano which contains the 

Wonderful Orchestral Attachment and Prac- 


tice Clavier, the greatest invention of the age and 
y the use of which you can imitate perfectly the 
Harp, Zither, Banio, Mandolin, Guitar, 
Clavicord, Dulcimer, Spinet, Harpsichord, 
Music Box, Autoharp, Bag Pipe, Etc. 
THE CROWN IS THE ONLY PIANO WORTH 
$1000.00 MORE THAN IT COSTS. 
: lilustrated Souvenir Catalogue, telling the whole 
tory, sent free, Ask for it 
GEO. P. BENT, Manufacturer, . 
245-253 Washington Boul., CHICAGO, U.S. A- 


I 


| Don't buy a Piano or Organ until you hear 
aud @xamine a ‘‘Crown” and get prices. 


‘¥ Strange indeed that #— 





O should 


naked" Try itin yournexthouse-cleaning 


aie What folly . would be ™ cut vrass with a pair of scissors ! Yet people do equally 

y things every day. Modern progress has grown up from. the hooked sickle to the 
Winging scythe and thence to the lawn mower, So don oro oi neeaty oa 

But do you use SAPOLIO? If you don't you are as much b hind the re as if vou 

cut ora with a r kinile Once there wer no ie elie ae = pale: i 








